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Pros_ems that currently confront the insurance buyer reflect a number of 
important changes that have taken place in our economy in the past year. 
In addition, the scope and responsibility of the insurance buying job has in- 
creased tremendously, bringing with it new problems. As companies grow larger 
and the complexities of doing Sosisons multiply, the insurance department is con- 
stantly challenged to find better ways of protecting the assets and earning 
power of the business. Management is growing aware of the unique position 
that the insurance buyer is in to do this job. 

AMA's Fall Insurance Conference is a “must" for the insurance buyer because 
it will bring him fully up to date on new coverages which may play a significant 
role in protecting his company's assets and will enable him to examine existing 
coverages in the light of changing conditions. 


The Conference Will Help You 
Answer Such Questions As These: 


What should your insurance limits be today? 


Should self-insurance of primary limits and excess 
coverages be considered? 


Are you making proper use of boiler and machinery 
coverage? 


What is the new Medical Catastrophe coverage? 
What special lines of insurance may be needed? 
What's new in the field of transportation insurance? 


What are the facts about the proposed war damage 
law? 


How can the insurance department improve coordina- 
tion with other departments? 
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THE WIVES OF MANAGEMENT 


Whar vetermines the flow of com- 
munication within business? To find out, 
we must first understand the caste and 
social system of the modern corporation. 
And one of the keys to this system, most 
agree, is The Wife. But agreement stops 
there. Is she the watchdog of status and 
rank? Does she really pull the strings? 
To shed some light on this ticklish sub- 
ject, a survey was recently conducted 
among executives, management consult- 
ants, psychologists, sociologists, and wives. 
Here are some of the findings: 


First, how do wives conceive their own 
role? Critical literature has been an- 
swering this question rather forcefully, 
with the result that many Americans 
(and practically all Europeans) assume 
that the wife of the American business 
man is not only the power behind the 
scenes but wants to become more so. This 
picture needs considerable revision, find- 
ings show. Resolutely anti-feminist, the 
executive wife today conceives her role 
to be that of a “stabilizer”’—the keeper 
of the retreat, the one who rests and re- 
juvenates the man for the next day’s 
battle. Nurturing the male ego, she seems 
to feel, is not only a pretty good fulfill- 
ment of her own ego but a form of 
therapy made increasingly necessary by 
the corporation way of life. 

There is another aspect to her role, 
however, and it is a good bit less passive. 
The good corporation wife must also be a 
social operator—and when husbands and 
wives sketch out the personal character- 
istics of the ideal wife it is the equipment 


for this role that comes first to their 
minds. 

Intuitively, corporation wives are gen- 
erally superb at the social role; their an- 
tennae are sensitive, and the rules of the 
game they know by heart. Second nature 
to the seasoned wife, for example, are 
the following: 

Don't talk shop gossip with the Girls, 


particularly those who have husbands in 
the same department. 


Don't invite superiors in rank; let them 
make the first bid. 


Don't turn up at the office unless you 
absolutely have to. 


Don't get too chummy with the wives of 
associates your husband might soon pass 
on the way up. 


Don't be disagreeable to anv company 
people you meet. You never know... 


Be attractive. There is a strong corre- 
lation between executive success and the 
wife’s appearance. 


Be a phone pal of your husband's sec- 
retary. 
Never—repeat, never—get tight at a 


company party (it may go down in a 
dossier). 


One rule transcends all others: Don’t 
be too good. Keeping up with the 
Joneses is still important; but where in 
pushier and more primitive times it im- 
plied going substantially ahead of the 
Joneses, today keeping up means just that 
—keeping up. One can move ahead, yes 
—but slightly, and the timing must be 
exquisite. “We will have a grand piano,” 
says one wife, “when we are ready for it” 
—which is quite different from “when we 
can afford it.” 

While few young wives are aware of 
the sacrifice involved, the role of the boss's 
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wife is one that they very much covet. 
In talking about the qualities of the ideal 
wife—a subject they evidently had 
thought over long and often—they were 
at no loss. Their’s is a sort of First Lady 
ideal, a woman who takes things as they 
come with grace, poise, and a measure of 
noblesse oblige; in short, the perfect boss's 
wife. 

So far, not so bad. In respect to her 
outward social role, the wife can reflect 
that there is no conflict that some good, 
hard adjusting can't fix up. But is the 
same true of her more basic role—help- 
mate to her husband? What, for ex- 
ample, of the listening job that wives take 
such pride in? Though most realize that 
they should have a grasp of the husband's 
responsibilities, how much do they ac- 
tually know about their husbands’ work? 
Consensus of a cross section of U.S. 
executives: very little. 

The husband may be the one chiefly to 
blame. He asks for active, intelligent 
listening, yet seldom wants advice. More 
important, he has neither the patience 
nor the inclination to give his wife the 
exposition necessary for understanding. 
“It’s like taking a girl to a baseball game,” 
explains one executive. “You want her 
to understand the game, but you get so 
damned tired of her silly questions.” 

This schism between Home and Office 
inevitably comes to the surface on those 
infrequent, but critical, occasions when 
the husband and wife must weigh the 
question of ambition. Here we come to a 
major misunderstanding. The wife be- 
lieves in the “plateau”—-settling down 
and taking it easy, as opposed to the 
“treadmill” or “rat race” of the upward 
climb. For the security that so preoccu- 
pies wives includes not only a good in- 
come but a husband still alive and reason- 
ably kicking at fifty. It is the wife's 
duty, it follows, to offset the pressure of 
the corporation with counter-pressure of 
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her own. This she does incessantly. “I've 
let Bob know I would sooner have him 
in a lower job than knocking himself out 
as a v.p.” 

All of which is to the good. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the braking effect is 
severely limited by one simple fact. The 
wife constantly visualizes the cost of am- 
bition; rarely, however, does she visualize 
the social cost of the lack of it. You 
cannot get to be a boss's wife, unfortu- 
nately, unless your husband gets to be a 
boss. As one husband puts it, “If my 
wife gabs to you as she does to me about 
settling for what we have now—well, 
just ask her which one of her friends’ 
husbands she would take as my boss.” 

Though the corporation virtually forces 
the progress of the man, what, meanwhile, 
happens to the wife? While the socially 
retarded wife has become the secret sor- 
row of the corporation, and partly its re- 
sponsibility, there is little it believes it 
can do. Most corporations keep tabs on 
the wife's growth only as an index to the 
executive's availability for certain posi- 
tions. As a result, the topic is generally 
not brought up until events force it. 

It is time, some executives think, that 
young men were frankly told about the 
problem. “I generally warn the younger 
men,” says one company president, “of 
this danger of their wives not keeping up 
with them. I suggest to them that they 
encourage their wives to join things, to 
play golf, to go on business trips with 
them occasionally." Many have been 
grateful for the advice. 

Fundamentally, of course, the problem 
goes back to whom the executive chooses 
in the first place. Should he marry a 
girl “superior” to him? Thanks to the 
commonly accepted saw that a woman 
can pull a man up, but not vice versa, 
there are many who think he should. 
(“My best executives,” remarks one boss, 
“are the ones who ‘outmarried’ them- 
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selves.”) But the pitfalls are many. 
Her qualities may drive the man to pre- 
occupation with office prestige in order 
to prove himself to her; furthermore, 
unless she is excellent at hiding her su- 
periority—or lets it rest fallow—she can 
hurt his chances in a close “family” com- 
munity. The Bryn Mawr accent can be 
be absolute death for a career in some 
Midwest corporations. 

What kind of background for the 
woman, then, is the optimum? Though 
a serious career can be dismissed easily, 
work before marriage is generally ap- 
proved. “I feel the fact that I worked 
before marriage,” says one wife, “is a 
help. I know what goes on in an office 
and can understand what Charles is up 
against.” 

College? Here is the summum bonum, 
' and there are some obvious reasons. Be- 
' cause virtually all executives now go to 
| college, the couple in such cases start. off 
‘with shared values. But corporation 
' people mention a reverse factor almost as 
'much. It is not so important for the 
| wife, they say, to have gone to college 


as it is very important for her not to have 
not gone to college. If she hasn't, cor- 
poration people warn, she is prey to an 
inferiority complex that makes it difficult 
for her to achieve real poise. Some cor- 
porations, accordingly, make it their busi- 
ness to find out whether or not the wife 
has a degree. 

On the whole, the corporation would 
seem to have reason for optimism. More 
girls are going to college, and, partly as 
a result of this, the problem of the out- 
grown wife appears to be less acute 
among the younger wives. 

The omens in some other respects would 
seem as good. The younger wives are 
afflicted with all the old problems of ad- 
justment—and some new ones of the cor- 
poration’s own making—but rarely has 
there emerged a generation of wives so 
dedicated to the job of grappling with 
them. On almost every point of contact 
—from entertaining to moving across the 
continent—their background is making 
them the most tractable material the cor- 
poration has ever had. 


—WILLIAM H. Wuvte, Jr. Fortune, October 13, 1951, p. 83:12. 


How to Overwork—and Live 


HERE are a few suggestions culled from executives who have learned to overwork 
and stay alive. One or more may be useful to you: 

(1) Leave an unscheduled hour in your workday for emergencies. Then an 
unannounced conference or a sudden summons by the head of the firm won't 
throw your day out of gear and, incidentally, add to your nervous strain. (2) 
Work a long week-end into your schedule from time to time, during which you and 
an efficient assistant can take care of piled-up correspondence without interruptions. 
(3) Learn to work brief rest periods into your day whenever possible. A half 
hour, or less, after lunch and another period in the late afternoon are logical times 
to relax. (4) Try the early-morning hours for work rather than late evenings. 
(5) Avoid heavy meals. A “spot of tea” in the late afternoon breaks up the 
grind and supplies new energy. A moderate dinner followed by a light snack 


before bed, aids sleep. 


—Epwin D. Nerr in The Rotarian 8/51 





IT IS EASY in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 


perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 
—RaLPH WaALpo EMERSON 
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ARE YOU DOING TOO MUCH? 


How Lone since you've taken time out 
to “ascertain your bearings’? When was 
the last time you were able to devote a 
few days—or even a few uninterrupted 
hours—to reorienting, to making a studied 
appraisal of your business progress, the 
performance of your division and depart- 
ment heads, your own rating for effective- 
ness as an administrator? If you're like 
the vast majority of company heads, prob- 
ably the answer is “Entirely too long.” 
As a matter of fact, many a chief 
works on such a crowded schedule that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not ‘im- 
possible, for him to give more than a few 
minutes consecutively during the business 
day to anything not requiring urgent at- 
tention. Cases could be cited almost 


without end of both company heads and 
their subordinate executives who try to 
handle a “span of control” that is beyond 
any human’s capacity. 

There was the president who was “up 


to his chin”"—who had so many executives 
bringing so many weighty questions to 
him for decision that he couldn’t find 
enough hours in the day to deal with 
them. Managers of seven separate manu- 
facturing plants—most of them employ- 
ing a thousand or more people—reported 
to him. In addition, there were the com- 
pany treasurer, secretary, attorney, comp- 
troller, sales manager, and personnel di- 
rector. Obviously, it was humanly im- 
possible for him to keep up with the 
demands on his time. Something had to 
be done—but quick. 

Every executive has his span. of con- 
trol, which may be considered to have 
three dimensions: breadth, length, and 
depth. By breadth is meant the number 
of people reporting to him; by length, the 
average number of matters eech has to 
discuss; by depth, the relative complexity 
of the items. It stands to reason that 
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there is a limit to any man’s capacity. 
If the depth of his problems is great, their 
length must be reduced. Or, if depth 
and length are insupportable and cannot 
be materially lessened, then the breadth 
(number of people reporting) must be 
decreased. 

In the case of the overloaded president, 
the solution was to get him a director of 
manufacturing and: have the seven plant 
managers report to the director rather 
than to the chief. To the president came 
only those questions, mainly of policy, 
that could not be dealt with at a lower 
level. The “depth” of matters he had 
to deal with was increased, but the 
breadth and length of his span were 
greatly reduced. He had time to breathe 
again. 

To cite another case, one plant man- 
ager in trying to cover too much ground 
was bogged down with paper work. A 
dollar limit on requisitions for plant ma- 
terials and supplies requiring his approval 
freed him of 75 per cent of this work. 

Management problems are by no means 
always so obvious. Nor are their solu- 
tions. You may be generally dissatisfied 
with the way things are going in this or 
that sector and not be able to put your 
finger on the trouble. This is particu- 
larly true where the difficulty may be at 
the middle management level, where you 
know less about the people involved and 
what they're doing. 

To increase the effectiveness of middle 
management, you could well start with a 
survey of the operations of one or more 
divisions. One of the most effective 
methods is to make a detailed analysis 
of the exact functional responsibility of 
each key executive in the division. This 
will frequently reveal “potholes”—func- 
tions not covered at all. Then, too, some- 
times you will find an executive not fully 
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covering the job you supposed he was 
doing. 

You may conclude from this kind of 
situation either (1) that your standard 
practice rules are impracticable and should 
be revised or (2) that executives should 
be required to change their scope and 


methods to conform with the book. 
Usually it is more satisfactory to build 
your organization around your men as 
they are than to try to force your men 
to change themselves to fit an arbitrary 
pattern. 


—Men & Management (Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna.), No. 11. 


Three-Dimensional Thinking 


WHEN, early in the eighteenth century, Leningrad was laid out, a number of large 
rocks, brought by a glacier from Finland, had to be removed. A particularly large 
piece of granite was lying in the way of the principal avenue, and bids were adver- 
tised for its removal. All the proposals submitted by contractors were exorbitantly 
high because there were no mechanical means for removal, no hard steel for drilling 
or cracking the stone, and no explosives except inferior black powder. 

Before the contract was awarded to the lowest bidder, an insignificant looking 
peasant appeared and offered to remove the boulder for a small fraction of the sum 
quoted by the other bidders. He was authorized to try his luck. 

He got together a lot of other peasants with spades and they began digging a 
deep hole next to the rock. The rock was propped up to prevent its rolling into 
the hole. When the hole was deep enough, the props were knocked out and the 
boulder peacefully dropped into its grave, where it rests to this day. The rock was 
covered with dirt, and the rest of the earth was carted away. 

Moral to the story: The contractors thought in two dimensions, planning to 
remove the rock to some other place on the surface of the earth. The peasant 
thought of the third dimension as well, namely, up and down. Since he could not 
remove the rock up, he put it underground. In a difficult problem use your imagina- 
tion, examine the terms carefully, and see if they could not be interpreted in a more 
general sense. 


—Vuapimirn KarapetorFr in The Clarkson Letter (Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York) 10/51 
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Who Are The “Selfish Interests’? 


A MAJoRITY of the American people name union leaders and government officials 
as the most selfish groups in the United States today, according to the results of a 
recent survey by The Psychological Corporation. 

Five thousand men and women representing all income levels were interviewed 
and asked: “Which one of these is the most selfish group today: business men, union 
leaders, farmers, government officials, or other?" All parts of the urban United 
States were included in the survey, and all those questioned were interviewed in 
their homes. Union and non-union members were included in proportion to their 
total number in the population. 

Of the 5,000 adults, 27 per cent named union leaders as the most selfish group. 
Government officials were named most selfish by 25 per cent. Business men were 
named by 11 per cent, and farmers by 5 per cent. Twenty-nine per cent of those 
questioned replied “don’t know.” The remainder mentioned other groups or said 
“all of them.” 

In the lower income groups representing about 60 per cent of the population, 


four times as many named union leaders and government officials as named 
business leaders the most selfish group. 


AR 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LARGE ENTERPRISES * 


To vetermine the organization charac- 
teristics most commonly found in large 
enterprises in the United States, a lengthy 
questionnaire was distributed recently 
among 117 industrial, commercial, and 
service enterprises. It is believed that the 
37 companies which responded provide a 
representative cross-section of large 
American enterprise. The following are 
some of the conclusions presented in the 
report based on the returned question- 
naires: 

Only three companies have any direc- 
tors who devote full time to the Board 
without other responsibilities. In one 
very large and successful enterprise, all 
the directors devote full time to the Board 
and have no other company responsibility. 
For all companies combined there are 
about twice as many Board members who 
have no connection with the company 
other than as directors as there are direc- 
tors who also occupy administrative or 
executive positions in their companies. 

Committees: The most common com- 
mittee of the Board is the Executive Com- 
mittee, which the majority of companies 
have. About a third have a Finance 
Committee. Other committees, in order 
of frequency, are: Audit Committee, 
Personnel Committee, and a committee 
concerned with salary and retirement 
benefits for officers and employees. 

Meetings: Half the companies hold 
Board meetings once a month. Some 
companies hold weekly and others semi- 
monthly meetings, while a few have 
meetings each quarter. There are also 
several companies which have weekly 
meetings of certain of their committees 
of the Board. 

Functions: The responses indicate that 
the Board devotes most of its time to 


judicial or interpretative functions. Al- 
most all approve financial statements, 
over-all policies and plans, and budgets 
for capital expenditures (most of the 
banks do not, nor do half of the insurance 
companies). In highly competitive manu- 
facturing industries, where products re- 
search and development are important, all 
but a very few of the Boards review the 
budgets for this activity. 

In all but three enterprises, the Board 
passes on the appointment of company 
officers and usually on executive salaries 
above a stipulated amount (average ap- 
proximately $10,000). In many states, 
the law requires the Board to select the 
Chartered Public Accountants, and 14 of 
the companies report that this is one of 
the functions of the Board. 

Many Boards also act in some adminis- 
trative capacity; all but six select officers 
and top executives, and a minority plan 
company operations. Other administra- 
tive and executive functions performed 
by a few of the Boards are: purchase and 
sale of real estate, declaration of divi- 
dends, sale of corporate assets, and con- 
trol of the sale and purchase of invest- 
ments. 

Remuneration: 27 of the responding 
companies pay their directors a fee for 
each meeting. However, in five compa- 
nies Board members are paid by an an- 
nual stipend; in all cases, these directors 
are either full-time Board members or 
outside directors. In one company, the 
members of the Finance Committee re- 
ceived an annual salary. 

Administration: In about half the com- 
panies, the Chairman of the Board is the 
chief administrator responsible for plan- 
ning and policy making, and the President 
is the chief executive. In the other half, 


* The complete text of this paper also discusses the divisions and departments of top management in these 
companies as well as methods of management selection, training, retirement, and communication, 
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one person is both chief administrator and 
chief executive. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization: 
More than half the respondents decen- 
tralize the responsibility for profitability 
to two or more divisions of the enter- 
prise. All but a few of the manufac- 
turing industries are decentralized, and 
most decentralize by type of product. 
Banks and merchandising organizations 
are decentralized by geographical areas. 

In the decentralized enterprises, the 
highest number of divisions responsible to 
the chief executive is 21, the lowest, 5. 
In the same companies, the maximum 
number of staff departments accountable 
to the chief executive is 15 and the min- 
imum, 3. The largest number of people 
in any one decentralized division is ap- 
proximately 18,000 and the smallest num- 
ber about 400. 

In the centralized companies, the num- 
ber of line positions reporting to the 
chief executive ranges from 1 to 16, and 
the number of staff positions from 3 to 
10. The total positions reporting to the 
chief executive vary from a minimum of 
6 to a maximum of 19. The largest 
number of people in a functional division 
of a centralized company is 36,500. 

Dispersion: The producing and ware- 


housing activities of many of the manu- 
facturing enterprises are widely dis- 
persed; one enteprise has 234 plants in 
33 states and 10 foreign countries, and 
another one has 221 warehouses. As for 
sales outlets, the most any company owns 
and operates is 3,200. Others have 
1,300, 480, 190, 106, and 55. Many 
large companies do not own any sales 
outlets; one owns only 2. 

Organization Charts and Manuals: 
Fewer than half the companies have 
organization manuals outlining limits of 
authority and responsibility. Two-thirds, 
however, use organization charts, and 
three-fourths have standard practice 
manuals. Of those companies having 
organization manuals, the majority are 
manufacturing enterprises. In the com- 
panies having organization manuals, all 
provide for keeping them up to date, 
either periodically or whenever a change 
occurs. The manuals, in general, define 
responsibilities to the fifth level (count- 
ing the chief administrative officer as the 
first level); only rarely, however, do they 
define organizational terminology, or- 
ganization principles, or objectives of the 
enterprise. All the responding manufac- 
turing organizations indicate the use of 
organization charts—in one case as many 
as 180 are used. 


—From a paper prepared for the Ninth International Management Congress by the U. S. 
Participating Committee under the chairmanship of R. E. Gillmor. (The complete text of this 
paper appears in Proceedings of the Ninth International Management Congress, available from 
the National Management Council, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 2 vols. $15.) 








AMA MIDWINTER GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter General Management Conference of the American 


Management Association will be held on Monday-Thursday, January 
14-17, at The Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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ONE MAN’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 


A N EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE executive, who 
took over a business when it was on the 
verge of bankruptcy and built it into the 
most successful company in its field, re- 
tired not long ago. Among the papers 
he handed over to his associates was one 
headed, “My Business Philosophy,” which 
seems to encompass all the important 
features of successful administration. 
This was his code: 

1. Plan to pay the full “price” for 
whatever is to be accomplished, whether 
the price be in terms of money, time, 
materials, equipment or man-power. Esti- 
mate the “price” in advance, if possible, 
and definitely set aside the necessary 
units, with no thought of attempting to 
economize at the risk of falling short of 
the desired end. 

2. Whatever you propose to do, work 
out a schedule in complete detail, by 
steps and by days. Then follow out that 
schedule, having it checked all along the 
line to make sure it is being maintained. 

3. Having embarked on a course of 
action, follow it through to a conclusion. 
Never falter or vary the course because 
of discouragement, accident or seeming 
failure; but never hesitate to stop or re- 
verse a course of action when to go 
further becomes obviously foolhardy. 

4. Never tell a subordinate how to do 
a thing until you have first asked him 
how he thinks it should be done. 

5. Face issues and meet problems 
squarely. Make all decisions and plan all 
courses of action on the basis of sound 
principles, avoiding expediency because it 
is costly in the end and serves as bad 
training for everybody in your organiza- 
tion. 

6. Tackle one job or problem at a 
time. Devote to it whatever time is 
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necessary to complete it before taking up 
the next one. 

7. Avoid snap decisions. Do not make 
commitments without thinking them 
through. 


8. Count on it taking at least two 
years for a new plan or method to seep 
down through an organization and be ac- 
cepted and carried out on a routine basis 


by the rank and file. 


9. Use new business tools and methods 
as soon as their merits have been reason- 
ably demonstrated, and adopt new man- 
agement practices as promptly as their 
practicability seems reasonably assured. 
Do not fear to pioneer where a principle 
seems sound, even though there is no 
great background of experience to justify 
your course. 

10. Call in specialists whenever they 
can save you time or show you how to 
save money or make more money. Busi- 
ness life is too short to depend entirely 
on your own time or experience, or the 
time or experience of your busy organiza- 
tion. 

11. When a plan or project is under- 
taken, insist that it be finished at any 
cost and wrapped up as a “package,” not 
only for the sake of completing the plan 
or project, but for the discipline and self- 
respect of all concerned. 

12. When a situation is seriously 
wrong, lay plans to cure it by mapping 
out a program of one sound step after 
another, not expecting a cure until all 
the steps have been taken, and not wor- 
rying about the result in the meantime. 

13. Make all instructions definite and 
specific, and put them in writing for the 
benefit of those who are to carry them 
out, as well as for your own reference 
and follow-through. 

14. Set up reserves for every foresee- 
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able contingency however remote, and be 16. After making provision for proper 
sure they are ample to cover the unex’ reserves, share the earnings of the busi- 
pected. Apply this policy to the time joss as equitably as possible between 


factor, manpower, machinery and ma sw tholders (in the form of dividends), 
terials, as well as to money. ; 
employees (in the form of wages, salaries 


15. In conferring with associates, con- oink Wenianeih sek can eae 
centrate on one problem at a time, to the , and customers (in the form 


exclusion of everything else, and do not of lower prices or better value). This is 
permit the consideration to be hurried. the master secret. 
—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York, N. Y.) Issue No. 38. 


How to Read Everything 


ONE of the harassing things about the life of a business executive is the amount 
of reading he has to do to keep up with the news—of the world, of government, 
of his industry, of his company. 

Executives of Cole Electric Co., Los Angeles, have devised a system for getting 
their reading predigested. Without reading a word, they can find out the gist of 
every piece of written matter that comes into the office every day. Then, if they're 
interested, they can have the whole paper sent to them for closer scrutiny. 

All it takes is two readers—or “digesters,” as Cole calls them—and a tape 
recorder. The digesters read every piece of print that could conceivably influence 
Cole’s business. After reading each article, the digesters either underline a few 
words in it—if the words carry the meaning by themselves—or jot down a few 
sentences that convey the import of the piece. When the digesters have read and 
capsuled everything, they pass on their briefs and underlinings to a secretary who 
reads them into a tape recorder. 

Sometime during the day, either at lunch or at a staff meeting, Cole executives 
gather around the tape recorder to hear, in brief, what news came in that day. 
As he listens, each executive jots down notes identifying the articles or bulletins 
he is particularly interested in reading. Then he asks to have a copy delivered 
to his desk. 

Besides saving executives a vast amount of reading time, the digesting and 
recording system not only speeds up communications, but also removes the need 
for routing slips and the consequence of having vital information buried in some- 
body’s in-basket. 


| 
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—Business Week 8/18/51 


Government Guide on Pooling Production for Defense 


FULL DETAILS on how to form defense production pools have now been made 
available in a booklet issued by the Defense Production Administration. 

The booklet explains in A-B-C fashion the steps a group of business men must 
take to band themselves together into a pooled production unit to handle defense 
contracts and subcontracts. If these steps are followed, it is possible for the mem- 
bers of an approved pool to obtain immunity from federal antitrust laws, DPA 
officials point out. 

The DPA booklet, Pooling Production for Defense, emphasizes the importance of 
good management in the establishment and operation of any defense production 
pool. World War II experience demonstrated that the successful operation of such 
production pools is a difficult job and that success comes most often to pools headed 
by one individual or one organization capable of obtaining and maintaining the 
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respect of the members. This management factor is important to federal procure- 
ment agencies because it enables them to look to one person or organization for 
responsibility in completion of a prime contract, it was explained. 

In obtaining subcontracts, a pool usually has more bargaining power with prime 
contractors than individual member firms would have. 

The booklet explains in detail the various types of production pools it is possible 
to form and gives the characteristics of an ideal pool. The disadvantages of pool 
operations, as well as the advantages, are discussed. The attitude of the govern- 
ment toward businesses forming pools to handle defense orders is set forth. Also 
included is a short summary of federal laws which restrict the operation of business 


pools. 


Copies of Pooling Production for Defense may be obtained gratis from Depart- 
ment of Commerce field offices and from the Distribution Section, Printing Services 
Division, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Also Recommended « « « 





NOTES ON A THEORY OF ADVICE. By Lyman 
Bryson. Political Science Quarterly (111 East 
Chestnut Street, Lancaster, Penna.), Septem- 
ber, 1951. This article is devoted to what the 
author believes is a much neglected subject— 
the techniques, difficulties, and processes 
whereby decisions are made, and the effect on 
those decisions of rational information. This 
thorough and stimulating discussion provides 
new insights into the relationship of adviser 
to administrator or, in more general terms, “of 
knowledge to power.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE. By Beardsley 
Ruml. How to Operate in a Defense Economy: 
Proceedings of the 14th Annual Convention 
of the Super Market Institute. (500 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill.) The au 
thor discusses the broad questions of the 
moral, psychological, and material resources 
required for defense and the need for estab- 
lishing world law, as well as fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, savings programs, and price and 
wage controls. He believes that the early 
elimination of price and wage controls is one 
of the most important elements in defending 
ourselves against defense itself, with its po- 
tential threat to our way of life. 


LAND OF MAKE BELIEVE. Barron’s (40 New 
Street, New York, N. Y.), September 10, 1951. 
This editorial takes the Economic Stabilization 
Agency to task in strong words for advocating 
fiscal and credit controls, and then standing 
by while these “real tools” of economic stabi- 
lization have been robbed of their cutting 
edges. The writer points out, for example, 
that since August 1 buyers of household appli- 
ances, radios, television sets, and furniture 
have had to put up only 15 per cent of the 
purchase price instead of 25 per cent. 
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INDUSTRY MUFFS SCHOOL AIDS. Business Week 
(330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y.), 
September 22, 1951. A study of teachers’ re- 
actions to pamphlets, maps, charts, movies, 
slide films, etc., prepared by industry to gain 
goodwill, reveal the opinion that much of this 
material is too difficult, too dull, too biased, or 
too full of advertising to be useful. Among 
the suggestions which the educators offered to 
management was that such projects should be 
taken away from the advertising and promo- 
tion departments and handled instead by top- 
level officers. 


PATTERNS OF EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. By 
Andrew R. Towl. Harvard Business Review 
(Gallatin House, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass.), July, 1951. The major factor in- 
fluencing a company's pattern of executive 
compensation is the prevailing concept of man- 
agement teamwork, rather than industry, size, 
or board membership, according to the author 
of this article. By concentrating on the execu- 
tive compensation picture in specific com- 
anies, he has been able to contribute a num- 
er of important insights and observations 
which have hitherto been generally overlooked. 


IN SEARCH OF FUNDAMENTALS. By Virgil M. 
Haucher. Vital Speeches of the Day (33 West 
42 Street, New York 18, N. Y.), October 1, 
1951. .The author examines the unique char- 
acteristics of our dynamic industrial economy 
in contrast to the static economies of Europe 
and Asia. He warns us to be on guard against 
errors and tendencies which would destroy our 
enormous productivity and high standard of 
living, pointing out that we have nothing to 
fear from the communists except the possi- 
bility of our own failures. 
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PEOPLE ARE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


I THE LAST 150 years, the world has 
made more technological progress than it 
made from creation up to then. It took 
man 1,000,000 years to learn how to use 
fire. He invented the wheel 10,000 
years ago, and 5,000 years ago he dis- 
covered iron. But in the last 150 years 
we have developed the steam engine, 
telegraph, telephone, automobile, electric 
light, radio, television, and atomic energy, 
to mention a few. And most of these 
developments have been within the last 
50 years. 

The application of these discoveries has 
brought about a great change in the scale 
of our industrial development. From a 
nation of farmers and small business men, 
we have changed to a nation in which 80 
per cent of the people are engaged in 
modern mechanized industry or in sup- 
plying services to modern mechanized in- 
dustry. This change has been sudden, 
and the social structure has just not kept 
pace with it. 

There was a time when a worker started 
something and finished it. He could then 
look at his work and take pride in it. 
In our industrial setup of today, a man 
may spend all day just giving a few turns 
to a nut on a continuous production line. 
) The relation of his contribution to the 
‘finished product is too remote to interest 
‘him much. Yet that kind of job must be 
done. 

This problem is particularly difficult 
*for us because we have no precedents. 
Most problems are solved by the appli- 
cation of experience to the question at 
hand. There is no experience we can 
apply to this. The relationship today be- 
tween an employer and thousands or tens 
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of thousands of employees is without 
parallel in history. The fact is that we 
are now faced with no less than a socio- 
logical problem. 

Having created this problem, we busi- 
ness men, not the professors, are going 
to have to find the remedy. Today there 
are two good ways of going out of busi- 
ness. One is to mess up the economic 
end of your business—your buying, sell- 
ing, and merchandising; the other is to 
mess up your employee relations. One 
will fix you just as surely as the other. 
The following more or less obvious steps 
toward solution of this problem should, 
therefore, be taken: 

1. Strive to turn your organization 
chart upside down so that the flow of 
circulation comes from the bottom. A 
business organization is like a plant: 
circulation starts in the root, not in the 
blossom. If the circulation or the flow 
of ideas in your organization does not 
start at the bottom, the same thing will 
happen to it eventually as would happen 
to a plant. It will dry up. 

2. Try to short-circuit the line of com- 
munication so that people will know why 
you do what you do and why you want 
them to do what they do. “Company 
policy” is often a screen behind which 
people hide, when they don’t know the 
answers, or when they fear to try some- 
thing new or different. If in our com- 
pany we have no better reason than com- 
pany policy for not doing something, we 
go ahead and do it. We are tired of hav- 
ing people use “company policy” like a 
drunk uses a lamp post—for support 
rather than light. 

3. If personnel problems and policies 
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are going to get the serious consideration 
they require during the social revolution 
we are now living through, they must be 
hooked up right to top management. They 
can't be brushed off by people who are 
too busy with the tangible problems of 
manufacturing and distribution. 


4. We must give some thought to the 
problem of leadership. When the boss 
worked in the shop and ran it, if he was 
a “right guy,” he was the natural leader 
of thought in the community. But as 
business grew, the boss got away from 
the shop, often leaving in his place a 
glorified flunky who insulated employer 
from employees. And right there busi- 
ness men lost their leadership. Of course, 


the business man can't go back to the 
shop, but he can look carefully at whom 
he chooses to represent him there. The 
job of training supervisory employees is 
crying to be done. 

5. Having done all these things and 
many others, we must realize that we are 
only beginning. We have a big job of 
research in a new field. This job is to 
develop techniques which will permit us 
to deal with thousands of people, not as 
abstractions but as individuals. When we 
have made the same progress here as we 
have already made in manufacturing and 
distribution, we shall have completed the 
third leg of a tripod that will really sup- 
port a free economy. 


—From an address by Georce H. Coppers before the 14th Annual Convention of the 
Super Market Institute, “hicago, Ill. 


BLS Forecasts 1952 Defense Manpower Needs 


AN INCREASE OF more than seven million persons in total manpower needs for 
defense is expected between the fourth quarters of 1950 and 1952, according to a 
recent report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the defense program require- 
ments of the United States. Almost five million will be added during 1951. This 
forecast of total manpower includes workers engaged both in direct and indirect 
defense production. 

In addition to the normal growth of the labor force, the projected expansion 
in employment will depend upon the entry of women and older, younger, and handi- 
capped workers into the labor market beyond the utilization already being made 
of these reserve groups. The Bureau's new report indicates, however, that short- 
ages will develop in the supply of selected skilled workers in manufacturing, air 
transportation, office personnel, and for specified professional workers. 

Single copies of the complete report, entitled Manpower Requirements and Sup- 
ply for the Defense Program, 1951-1952, are available without charge from the 
New York office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 





Selection Program Pu? to Test 


IT costs the Bowman Dairy Company $1,000 to train a milk route salesman. For 
this reason, Bowman screens and trains route men with extreme care. Questions 
like “What would you like to be doing 10 years from now?” are asked during four 
different job interviews given each applicant. Applicants are also given aptitude 
and physical tests. 

To satisfy themselves that the painstaking procedure was worth the effort, Bowman 
over a six-month period hired men with no other qualification than physical fitness 
for the job. Job failures jumped sharply, and the company quickly returned to its 
testing program. 





—Joun A. Patron in Commerce 9/51 
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IS A COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AGE EVER JUSTIFIED? 


Despite THE obvious shortcomings of 
compulsory retirement at a specified age, 
nearly all public and private retirement 
plans have adopted a compulsory retire- 
ment age as being less objectionable than 
other alternatives. In considering the 
compulsory retirement age, therefore, we 
should examine but not confine ourselves 
to its apparent weaknesses. We should 
also analyze the drawbacks of other ways 
of determining when retirement should 
occur to see if they have less objection- 
able weaknesses. The following are six 
other methods frequently suggested: 

1. Determination by the worker's bio- 
logic age. The suggestion that retirement 
under a pension plan should occur in ac- 
cordance with biologic age presents many 
practical problems. Though doctors can 


say unhesitantly that biologically some 
individuals are older than others and that 
aging proceeds slowly and inevitably, 


they cannot prepare a mortality table 
based on biologic age that has the ac- 
curacy needed for a workable pension 
plan. 

2. Determination by a _ tapering-off 
process.* Though the tapering-off process 
can refer to a reduction in work, say, to 
one-half of the usual work load, the ex- 
pression generally refers to a series of 
changes in the work load starting before 
and continuing after the normal com- 
pulsory retirement age. Thus, at age 55, 
a worker’s work and pay might be re- 
duced to 90 per cent; at 60, to 80 per 
cent; at 65, to 60 per cent; at 70, to 40 
| per cent, etc. 

Proponents of the tapering-off process 
usually make certain assumptions without 
attempting to determine their soundness. 
One assumption is that salary and work 


“For a discussion of another type of “tapering-off” 
process, which several companies are using effec- 
tively, see, for example, “Retirement by Degrees,” 
a HE MANAGEMENT Review, April, 1951, p. 200. 
—Eb. 
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can be reduced proportionately. While 
this might be feasible if the workers are 
doing piecework and for certain types of 
common labor where the salary relates 
closely to work units, there is no such 
satisfactory test for supervisory personnel, 
for most persons performing administra- 
tive and professional services, and for 
many other workers. 

A second assumption is that it would 
be more humane to reduce income grad- 
ually than to make one drastic change. 
It is doubtful whether this assumption is 
always justified. Employees in a com- 
pany with a tapering-off system coupled 
with pension benefits purchased from a 
percentage of salary would presumably 
have a small retirement income when 
they reach 65 years of age, and prior to 
that date might well envy employees in a 
company permitting workers to earn 
larger salaries to age 65. 

A third assumption is that the worker 
and his employer will easily agree on 
what work is to be dropped and what 
work is to be continued. But the worker 
may prefer one part of his work and his 
employer may prefer that he continue 
another part. The more complicated the 
worker’s job, the more difficult it would 
be to agree upon the part of his work 
to be reduced. 

3. Determination by a work-qualifica- 
tion test. This method assumes that dis- 
cretion will not be used but that standard 
tests can be devised which accurately de- 
termine when a man should be retired. 
It is assumed that accurate and unbiased 
tests are available. Unfortunately, this is 
seldom true. 

4. Determination by the worker. This 
method presents serious difficulties for 
the employer in many types of business. 
It is a common failing of human nature 
to underestimate our weaknesses and 
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overestimate our capabilities. Thus, even 
though the employer may be convinced 
that an employee is not meeting the 
minimum standard required for the work, 
the employee may in good faith think 
he is. 

Also, no enterprising and promising 
young man wants to join or stay with a 
firm when he knows that there will be 
little room at the top for his advance- 
ment within the foreseeable future. Pen- 
sion plans, therefore, have been adopted 
as the least objectionable method of cut- 
ting out some of the dead wood at the 
top and encouraging new growth at the 
bottom. 

5. Determination by the employer. Be- 
fore the inauguration of many retirement 
plans, the usual practice was for the em- 
ployer to determine when the employ- 
ment of a worker should cease. While 
these plans were frequently satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the employer and 
from the standpoint of the efficiency of 
the organization, they were usually not 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
employees. 

A plan whereby the employer has the 
option to determine when a worker retires 
tends to destroy the individual's feeling 
that he has security in his job. It runs 


—Georce E. Jonnson. The Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 6, No. 3. 


“PROFIT SHARING” IN RETIREMENT PLANS — 


A SOURCE OF CONFUSION* 


Conrusion OVER WORD meanings is uni- 
versal. However, popular acceptance of a 
label without full cognizance of the actual 
conditions it describes is especially un- 
fortunate. Such a label is “profit sharing.” 
It is a typical soup-to-nuts phrase cover- 
ing everything from customer discount 


counter to the efforts to establish seniority 
rules in union agreements and tenure ar- 
rangements by teachers and professional 
people. This tendency of the individual 
to want definite security as to his future 
is gaining rather than losing ground in 
the United States. 

6. Determination by a committee. If 
the decision as to when a person should 
retire is exercised by an unbiased board, 
commission, or committee, many but not 
all the objections to deciding the matter 
of the option of the employee or employer 
are eliminated. This method has not 
come into wide use—possibly because of 
the difficulty of collecting a group that is 
truly unbiased. 

Thus, after examining the pros and 


cons of all methods, we shall probably { 


decide, as nearly all pension committees 
have, that a compulsory retirement age 
is the least objectionable of the available 
methods, and we will, therefore, recom- 
mend it even though we know of its 
patent weaknesses. A compulsory retire-” 
ment age is often a practical norm in the” 


same sense aS a minimum age in the” 


child labor laws, equal hourly wages by” 
a corporation in all sections of the 


country, seniority rules, and tenure are” 


norms. 








plans to cash bonuses, supplemental wages, 
guaranteed wages, deferred compensation, 
and retirement plans for employees. In 
many instances the label is a complete 
misnomer, with the result that misunder- 
standing and confusion are created solely 
because of its use. 


* From For Your Information (Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, Chicago 4, Ill.), Vol. 4, Nos. 7-8. 
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For example, when profit sharing is 
used in conjunction with a retirement plan 
it merely describes the basis upon which 
funds will be set aside to provide retire- 
ment benefits. While it has known limita- 
tions that are seldom emphasized, this 
basis of funding retirement benefits is 
often justifiable. The label used to de- 
scribe such a program and communicate 
it to employees does not, however, require 
the words “profit sharing.” 

The use of this term leads employees 
and employers to expect a retirement plan 
funded through an “earnings formula” 
to be all of the things that the label 
“profit sharing” implies. Actually, the 
primary objective of such a plan is to 
establish (for the purpose of retirement) 

tax basis for the accumulation of funds 

years when earnings are good. The 
ual deferred profit-sharing plan, pri- 
arily because of the label attached and 

e way it is explained, often carries the 

plication of compensation earned. Con- 

uently, discontent and misunderstand- 

g arise if deficiencies in providing retire- 

ent benefits become manifest, or if com- 

ny earnings are insufficient to make 
tributions to the fund. In some such 
tances, employees have asked for sup- 
emental retirement benefits, a guaran- 

d minimum contribution to the plan 

ardless of company earnings, liquida- 

n of the plan and substitution of a so- 
@alled “pension” plan, or some form of 

ect compensation to replace compensa- 

m expected from the “profit-sharing” 


n. 

There are good and justifiable reasons 
distributions to employees based on 
fits. Furthermore, it makes consider- 

le sense to provide retirement benefits 


from funds accumulated through the ap- 
plication of an “earnings formula.” The 
principle is sound, and it doesn’t need 
a label which may result in confusion. 
It needs only continuous, explicit interpre- 
tation and a common understanding of 
the objectives. 


“Profit sharing” is just one of the mul- 
tiple-meaning phrases which are the basis 
of so much confusion. Though “it isn’t 
what you call it but what it is that 
counts,” what you call it is what people 
will think it is until experience reveals 
its actual ingredients. The profit-sharing 
principle can be useful—but the label is 
likely to be useless. 





“I didn't think of it as embezzlement. | looked 
at it as a sort of profit sharing.” 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





CONTRACTS run out most frequently in the spring—with seven out of 10 expiring in 
March, April, May, and June, the Bureau of Labor Statistics said recently. Also, 
most pacts still run one year, though there’s a trend toward longer agreements. 


—Business Week 9/8/51 
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SALARY POLICY VERSUS PRACTICE 


Do you Have a single, well-defined ex- 
ecutive salary policy on written record— 
but several non-meshing, incompatible, 
trouble-making patterns of salary behavior 
in actual practice? 


For example, in a single unit of one 
company, as many as five distinct salary 
practices applied to different groups of 
executives. When 180 executive jobs were 
evaluated by the “profile method,”* it was 
found that sales executives were getting 
50 per cent more on an evaluated basis 
than engineers and plant people. Such a 
situation proves that it’s difficult, if not 
impossible, for an administrator who is 
necessarily close to his salary “forest” to 
see his own salary “trees.” 

Most administrators agree that salaries 
must be equitable with regard to individ- 
uals who work together. This principle 
applies no less emphatically to different 
kinds of executives in whatever group, 
department, or division they may be. 
Front-ofhce executives and equally valu- 
able men out in the plant should be given 
their fair share of the payroll dollar, each 
in proportion to his relative worth to the 
company. In other words, you can’t pay 
your backfield men by one standard and 
your linemen by another, and expect to 
build a winning team. 


When this principle is violated, you 
find such a situation as existed in a big 
utility company where office executives 
“sitting up front” were paid up to 30 per 
cent more than plant people in proportion 
to the evaluated worth of the several kinds 
of jobs. In many instances of this sort, 
it appears that propinquity to the chief's 
office is a big factor. It may be also that 


* See “The Profile Method of High-Level Job Evalua- 
tion” by Edward N. Hay and Dale Purves in Per- 
SONNEL, September, 1951.—Epb. 


“front-office” groups are more articulate, 
as well as more clearly in the chief's line of 
vision. 

You can build plants. You can buy 
machines. But of what earthly use are 
they without good men—men who will 
work their heads off to make the plants 
and machines show a profit, confident that 
they'll share equitably in those profits? 

The big majority of managers fully rec- 
ognize the validity of these observations, 
and many have incorporated the principles 
involved into formal salary policies. 

However, no general salary policy lay- 
ing down rules for advancement, fre- 
quency, and amount of pay increases is go- _ 
ing to bring top-level salaries of different © 
kinds of people into line. What's needed 
is a re-examination and thorough overhaul- 7 
ing in accordance with modern salary ad- | 
ministration methods. 

These methods have 
mensely in recent years. 
argued that, since 
high-level job,” 


improved im-— 
It used to be” 
“the man makes the 
the comparative evalua- 
tions of executive positions necessary to 


the establishment of equitable salary | 
ranges could not be made. Today we know | 
the real answer is to measure the job as” 
the executive has made it—not necessarily . 
as somebody thinks of it. And it was 
pointed out long ago that anything that’ 
can be observed can be measured. 

The problem of top-level salaries is es- | 
pecially important right now. If our | 
economy is to continue to develop as in- © 
dicated by present trends, we must have © 
our salary programs in shape in order to © 
attract and hold good people, particularly ~ 
engineering and production personnel, — 
who will be much more important to 
many businesses in the days to come than 
most other kinds of people. 


—Men and Management (Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna.), No. 10. 
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Organizing for Multi-Shift Operation 


TODAY multi-shift operation can offer the most practical solution to the twin prob- 
lems of greater production and rising overtime costs. Whether you are considering 
this course or have already decided on it, here are some factors to keep in mind: 

1. Start your planning early. In the current tight labor market, you will need 
time as well as thought in working out personnel problems. 

2. Avoid hard-and-fast decisions in as many areas as possible. Unless your 
planning is flexible—adjustable to actual conditions which exist when shift opera- 
tions begin—you will be creating unnecessary snags. 


3. Start building up the supervisory staff for the extra shift. Start training your 
new foremen on the existing shifts, giving them as much actual experience as 
possible. 


4. Be prepared for some disappointments. In projecting your labor require- 
ments, keep in mind that productivity of the new shifts will probably be lower, at 
least at the start. 


5. Keep a running check on local labor supply. If skilled workers are short, 
don't expect things to get better. Start upgrading and training programs to build 
up the supply of workers you will need. 


6. Begin working out shift schedules. Examine transportation facilities, restric- 
tions on hours of work for women, provision for meals. Consider use of rotating 
as against fixed shifts. 


7. Keep workers informed about the projected change. You will, of course, have 
consulted supervisors and foremen all along—but be sure the rank and file also 
know what's going on. 


—Labor Checklist (Research Institute of America, Inc., 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) 9/12/51 


Let Workers Tell Story 


EMPLOYEES find employee-delivered messages more believable than those delivered 
from “on high,” according to Hawaiian Pineapple Co. It also reports that it has 
heard only good comments from employees on its information-on-annual-report- 
program. And it feels it’s significant that there have been no major strikes since 
the program started. 

As further evidence of its satisfaction with the program, this firm is now begin- 
ning to use the method to tell about other things than the annual report. For 
example, employees are now telling their fellows about paid sick leave, vacations, 
and all the other security benefits that they are getting from the company and 
the government. 

The company’s personnel department starts the ball rolling by picking 20 or so 
likely speakers from among the 5,000 workers. They are chosen because (1) they 
like to talk; (2) they are reasonably representative of the group with whom they 
work; (3) they are bright enough to handle the job. For about a month the 
speakers get intensive training to make sure they understand and believe it (the 
speech) thoroughly. Questions are invited and urged. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 4/51 








TURNING THE TABLES: When a CIO textile union at a New England plant balked 
at letting members step up production with new machinery, management turned 
the tables by staging a slow-down strike. For two months it stopped hustling for 
new business and cut production. Said a company official: “That convinced the 
union that it would gain more by agreeing to step up output—and it has. While 
output has doubled, the earnings of our employees have tripled.” 

—Time 10/22/51 
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EMPLOYEE EDUCATION PROGRAMS: A SURVEY 


OF CURRENT PRACTICES 


An UNDERSTANDING of facts about the 
company and its methods of operation is 
the objective of nearly half (43.6 per 
cent) of the employee education programs 
recently surveyed by the Conference 
Board. Among the 358 company pro- 
grams studied, nearly a third (30.2 per 
cent or 108 companies) have as their end 
“the increase of individual efficiency, pro- 
ficiency, performance, productivity and 
skill.” 

The next most popular objective (25.7 
per cent or 92 companies) is “to provide 
an opportunity for promotion, progress 
and advancement; and for individual de- 
velopment and self-improvement.” 

Employee education programs, the 
study notes, are not training programs 
which show employees how best to per- 
form their daily jobs. They are the pro- 
grams which tell employees about new 

mpany products, their stake in the 
pension plan, how to write a business 
letter, the importance of their individual 
roles in the company, what profit is and 
how it is used, “and even how to cook a 
Thanksgiving turkey.” 

The predominating type of employee 
education program, the Board found, is 
the one which is conducted on company 
time. “Almost every business and in- 
dustrial establishment, regardless of size, 
submits its employees to an educational 
process, whether that process be formally 
acknowledged or not.” Among activities 
held on company time are orientation 
programs, mass meetings of employees, 


rumor clinics, attitude surveys, exhibits, 
employee counseling and plant tours. 

The Board found considerable variety 
in the types of courses given in after- 
hours programs. Generally, these activi- 
ties fall into two groups: vocational and 
avocational courses. In addition, some 
companies feel that technical society meet- 
ings provide many of the educational op- 
portunities found in the classroom type 
of activity. 

Printed and visual media, the study 
points out, are very closely related to the 
company-time and after-hours methods 
and are often an important part of both 
programs. Among the printed and visual 
media employed, the study lists employee 
magazines and handbooks, pay envelopes 
stuffers, company newsletters, materials 
issued by outside organizations, annual 
or periodic reports to employees and films. 

A large body of experience, according 
to the study, has demonstrated that a 
successful program will first determine 
what employees’ needs are and then in- 
clude subjects which they want. The 
program which tries mainly to indoctri- 
nate workers with management's views 
and philosophies hasn’t much chance of 
success. Above all, the best education 
program is thought by many to consist of 
a company’s day-by-day demonstration 
that it supports the ideals of the Ameri- 
can business system in its relations with 
employees, with owners, with customers, 
and with the plant community. 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN BY AGE GROUP: One-half of all women 18 to 24 
years of age are in the labor force, according to the figures for July, 1951, from the 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Only slightly over a 


third of the women in the next age group—25 to 34—are workers; but 40 per cent 
of the women from 35 to 54 are in the labor force. 
—Facts on Women Workers (Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor) 


November, 1951 





Major Occupations of Women: Mid-1951 


MAJOR INCREASES in the employment of women since July, 1950, have occurred 
among clerical workers and factory workers, which together account for more than 
a million additional employed women, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Women employed as farm laborers and foremen also have shown an increase. These 
occupational trends are detailed in the following chart: 


EMPLOYED WoMEN, JULY 1951 





Per cent Per cent of 
Number Distribution All Workers 
ALL OCCUPATIONS 19,022,000 100.0 30.4 
Clerical and kindred workers 5,128,000 27.0 66.3 
Operatives and kindred 
workers 3,721,000 19.6 28.9 


Service workers, except 
private household 2,150,000 45.8 


Private household workers 1,851,000 9.7 97.2 


Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers 1,617,000 8.5 35.9 
Sales workers 1,467,000 ve 37.2 
Farm laborers and foremen 1,416,000 7.4 39.4 


Managers, officials and 
proprietors, except farm 1,092,000 5.7 17.6 


Craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers 250,000 1.3 2.9 


Farmers and farm managers 212,000 1.1 5.0 
Laborers, except farm and mine 118,000 0.6 2.8 





—U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


How Many Major Strikes a Year? 


A stTupy of strikes in American industry over the past 36 years indicates that we can 
expect eight to ten strike situations warranting front-page newspaper coverage 
during a typical peacetime year. 

Edgar L. Warren, Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, made this prophecy in the Fall issue of Cornell's 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 

In the 36 years from 1914 through 1949, 165 work stoppages made front pages 
of the New York Times and the Los Angeles Times, and of these 46 received 
more than six columns in the New York Times and more than two columns in the 
Los Angeles Times. 

“During the past 36 years, there have been on the average almost five strike 
situations a year which brought about nationwide newspaper comment, and in 
recent years there has been an average of eight to ten such situations a year,” 
Professor Warren said. 

Strikes in public utilities, including local transit, tugboat, ferry service, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, and power and light, accounted for only two of the 
46 major work stoppages. “On the average,” Professor Warren said, “only a 
little more than one serious, or possibly serious, strike a year has occurred in any 
industry vested with a public interest.” 

On the basis of this historical experience, Professor Warren said, “We might 
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expect from eight to ten ‘alarming’ situations a year. . 


.. At the end of the year, 


however, of nine or so potentially critical strikes there would be found to be one 
or two, but certainly not more than three, which were not settled promptly and 
which continued to provide important news for a week or longer. . . 

“While there has been much discussion of strikes which imperil ‘the national 
health or safety’ there have been few such instances in history. Vital services have 
never been completely curtailed because of strike activity.” 





HOW MANY BULLETIN BOARDS should a plant have for most effective results? Pitney- 
Bowes (Stamford, Conn.) made a test and found that one bulletin board for every 
50 workers gets a message across most effectively. 

—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute) 9/19/51. 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR EMPLOYEES HAPPY. 
By John B. Bennet. Mill & Factory (205 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), Sep- 
tember, 1951. A comprehensive listing and 
brief discussion of many non-financial means 
for helping employees, gaining their good will, 
and minimizing turnover in a tight labor 
market. This listing is divided into four major 
groups containing suggestions concerning (1) 
working environment and conditions; (2) 
recreational and service facilities; (3) extra 
services for employees; and (4) “minor” 
policies for good human relations. 


SKILLED LABOR—HOW TO GET AND HOLD IT. 
Steel (Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio), 
August 20, 1951. Discusses the basic require- 
ments for recruiting effectively and then keep- 
ing the workforce on the job. The most im- 
portant single attraction, the author concludes, 
continues to be a well-earned and well-pub- 
licized reputation for good labor relations. 


LOCKHEED TRAINS FROM THE TOP. By H. E. 
Linsley. American Machinist (330 West 42 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.), October 15, 
1951. In the belief that supervision is a key 
ne of management, this company has estab- 
ished a series of training courses, which are 
described in detail in this article, to insure a 
top quality executive and supervisory staff. The 
program consists of familiarizing each trainee 
with the personnel, functions, responsibilities, 
procedures, and problems of all the major 
operating units of the company among which 
such areas as engineering, tooling, manufac- 
turing, and finance are included. 


THE UNION WORK PERMIT. By Herbert J. 
Lahne. Political Science Quarterly (111 East 
Chestnut Street, Lancaster, Penna.), Septem- 
ber, 1951. This article throws some light on the 
origins and history of the use of work permits, 
by which unions, for a fee, permit non-mem- 
bers to work in an enterprise where hiring is 
controlled by the union. The work permit is 
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a relatively unexplored phase of union activity, 
and the author presents much interesting in- 
formation on the use of these permits by the 
Asbestos Workers, Plumbers, AFL Electrical 
Workers, Operating Engineers and other 
unions. 


THEY MAY BE DISABLED—BUT MAN! CAN THEY 
worRK! By William A. Ulman. The Saturday © 
Evening Post (Independence Square, Phila- © 
delphia 5, Penna.), October 20, 1951. This is © 
an account of how Bill Betterly manned his — 
awning factory with disabled veterans who © 
proved to have a higher productivity than the © 
“able-bodied,” and thestoy solved his iabor ~ 
problem and saved himself from financia! cin, | 
Although many of these men have serious dis- 
abilities, they do a full-size man’s job. The 
shop's output, in fact, has made it possible to 
pay the men roughly 15 per cent above union 
scale. 


HOW FOUR MILLS IMPROVED INTERVIEWING — 
TECHNIQUES. By Monroe B. Scharff. Textile 
World (330 West 42 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.), September, 1951. Few interviews or 
interviewers produce the same results, and ~ 
labor turnover and grievance figures indicate ” 
that few really accomplish their selection func-~ 
tion. Here's the story of how four textile 
mills tried to improve their interviewing tech- 
niques and how their use of patterned inter- 
views paid off in less turnover and worker 
dissatisfaction. ; 
THE IMPACT OF WAGE STABILIZATION UPON 
BARGAINING PRACTICES. By C. Wilson Randle. © 
Labor Law Journal (214 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill.), September, 1951. Wage © 
stabilization has had a tendency to channelize _ 
or regiment wage bargainir.g Potten of the 
mass of rules, regulations, policies, and pro- 
cedures to which the parties must adhere. 
However, in many ways, the author believes, 
stabilization has improved bargaining tech- 
niques. 
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WHITE - COLLAR UNIONIZATION 


vs. GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


46TTiiz FRONTIER of the American labor 
movement is the 15 million white-collar 
workers of the United States. That's 
the challenge to American labor... . 
Less than two million of the 15 million 
white-collar workers are members of 
labor unions. These workers need or- 
ganized labor; and organized labor needs 
them.” 
The goal of organizing 13 million 
white-collar workers in clerical, selling, 
\ technical and professional jobs is indeed 
a challenge to labor. But it is more of a 
‘challenge to management. What makes 
it so is the fact that the words above 
were not the pronouncement of a labor 
union leader—they are the statements of 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin be- 
fore a recent convention of the Retail 
lerks, AFL. 
“These workers need organized labor.” 
Let's examine whether or not this is nec- 
arily so. 
’ The conditions of 50, 75 or 100 years 
z which would have made that state- 





ent a valid one no longer exist. Amer- 
an workers, and the white-collar group 
particular, enjoy working standards 
excelled anywhere. There is even less 
Feason to rally the white-collar group on 
the basis of the hours they work. 
On the question of wages, Secretary 
Tobin points out that the “average 
eekly earnings of production workers 
industry have gone up 170 per cent 
since 1939,” and those “of clerical and 
professional workers have gone up only 
92 per cent.” Although Tobin offers 
nothing further to support his conten- 
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tion that this differential is the result of 
unionization, he, nevertheless, puts his 
finger on a potentially sore spot. There 
is evidence that the wages of clerical 
workers in some businesses have been 
held down, and that the subsequent union- 
izing of these people resulted in sub- 
stantial advances. In other instances, 
various devices have been used to hedge 
on the payment of overtime to white-col- 
lar people. Others have granted benefits 
to unionized factory workers without ex- 
tending equal benefits to their unorgan- 
ized clerical and technical people. 

It is important to note that Secretary 

Tobin makes a large point of the atti- 
tudes of white-collar employees toward 
joining a union. He recognizes that 
“there are a lot . . . who still turn up 
their noses at the benefits of trade union- 
ism.” 
Although the cleavage between shop 
and office is sometimes regrettable, it 
nevertheless exists. It is this basic differ- 
ence in attitude and identity that has been 
among the principal factors resulting in 
“snobbishness” of white-collar people 
toward labor unionism. Not only has 
the typical office or technical worker had 
less to complain about in hours, wages 
and working conditions, but he has been 
able more easily to visualize his part in 
the total enterprise and the opportunities 
that it holds open to him. Further 
strengthening of communications between 
management and its white-collar em- 
ployees can be a powerful block to union- 
ism. 

There are many avenues through 
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which communications can be strength- 
ened. The concept of “consultative su- 
pervision” is an excellent example. The 
use of merit rating techniques—telling 
the employee regularly and objectively 
“how he’s doing on his job”—is another. 
Programs in economic education further 
the workers’ identity with management 
and foster loyalty. 

Nor should management overlook the 
techniques of job evaluation which pro- 
vide the means for assuring that office 
workers and others in the white-collar 
group are fairly compensated for the 
services they render. Through the use 

—W. D. Payne. Manpower Management 


of these and related tools, equitable 
monetary relationships between white and 
blue-collar workers can be established and 
maintained. 

There are numerous advantages on 
management's side in meeting this chal- 
lenge, but this is no time for complacency. 
“Participation makes for strong and effec- 
tive business and industry,” says Secre- 
tary Tobin, and this is true. We have 
the opportunity to demonstrate further 
that such participation is both possible 
and more effective without another party 
standing between management and em- 
ployees to guarantee that it will be so. 
(Published by the Department of Personnel 


Administration, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y.), October, 1951, p. 1:5. 


Number of Clerical Workers Rising Rapidly, Study Shows 


CLERICAL WORK has been the fastest growing occupational field. 
When grandfather was a boy, one worker out of every 160 was in a clerical 


occupation. 


But by the end of the 1920's, one out of every 12 was in clerical 


work, During and since World War II, the clerical field has continued to grow. 
By 1950, one out of eight was a clerical worker. 
More and more women entered this field, until in 1940 about half of the 


clerical workers were women. 
over almost completely. 
million. 


As men entered the Armed Forces, women took 
Since V-J Day, the number of men has increased by a 
However, there are still four women for every three men in clerical work. 


These trends are detailed in Occupational Outlook Handbook—1951 Edition 


(available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
574 pages. 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


S. Government Printing 


$3.00). This handbook also fur- 


nishes information on employment outlook, earnings, training, and qualifications 


for each major clerical occupation. 





MOST CLERICAL WORKERS ARE IN THESE FIELDS 


Employment 1940, in Thousands 





0 ' 
Stenographers, typists, a 
and secretaries 


Bankk ‘ ’ 


pers, ac 
ond cashiers 





g ts, ' 
Shipping and receiving 
clerks 


Telephone operators 
Mail carriers 


Office machine operators 








Number of men too smal 
q $0,000 MEN to show on chert 
Number of women too small 


§ 50,000 WOMEN © to show on chort 











A stuDy by Edward N. Hay on predicting success in key punch machine operation 
shows that mental ability tests are less efficient than so-called clerical aptitude 
tests for selecting clerks for routine tasks. 
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—Journal of Applied Psychology 8/51 





“WHAT'S THE BEST WAY TO REPRODUCE IT?” 





SPIRIT 
HECTOGRAPH 


CONTACT 
PHOTOCOPY 


PROJECTION 
PHOTOCOPY 


STENCIL 
PROCESS 


DIRECT IMAGE 
OFFSET 


PHOTO IMAGE 
OFFSET 





Properties of Original (Master Copy) 





Exomples of Process 


Ditto 


Blueprints— 
Black and White 


Photostats 


Mimeogreph 


Multilith 


Photo Offset 





Maximum Size 


14° 217" 


42" wide, any 
practical length 


29° 137%," 


BI" 2 14" 


8/2 14" 


Any size 





Copy Preparation 


Not too easy 


Normal erasing 


Any type of copy 


Not easy 


Simple 


Broad possibilities 





Preparation 
requirements 


Made on Hecto- 
braph master copy 


Made on 
transparent sheet 


Any copy that 
will photograph 


Made on stencil 


Mede on special 
paper or 
plastic plate 


Any copy 





Set up time 
on hi 


Negligible 


None 


Depends on 
type of copy 


Negligible 


About 3 minutes 


4—5 hours 








Possibility of re-use 


Yes—up to a totel 
of 150 copies 


Many times 


Many times 


Yes—up to a total 
of 2000 copies 


A few times 


Indefinite if 
plete is kept 





Type 


of original work 





Text 


Yes 


Yes 





Simple line work 


Possible 


Possible 





Engineering 
Drawings 


No 


No 





Photographs 
(halftones) 


No 


Poor 


No 





Printed forms 


Possible 


Yes 


Possible 





Properties of reproduced copy 





Maximum number 
(including 
|__re-runs) 


150 


Any number 


Any number 


2000 


No limit 








Writing Surface 


Good 


Poor 


Poor 


Fair for pencil 
poor for ink 


Excellent 


Excellent: 





Seme as original 


Same as original 


Any size up to 
18" x24" 


Same as original 


Same as original 


Any size up to 
6A" 





Legibility 


Fair 


Good . 


Good 


Good 


Excellent 


Excellent 





Color 


. 
Purple on white 
is standard — 
other colors 
difficult 


Black on white 
only 


Black on white 
only 


Black & White is 
standard—color 
work rare 


Black & White is 
standerd—all 
colors possible 


Any color or 
combination 





Two side Printing 


Possible 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 





Enlargement or 
Reduction 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 





Type of Stock 


Glazed Paper 


Chemically 
sensitized paper 


Sensitized paper 


Porous paper: 
colored paper 
possible 


Any stock 


Any stock 





Running Speed 
(After set up) 


75 copies per 
minute 


4—10 ft per 
minute 


Depends on 
type of copy 


100 copies per 
minute 


100 copies per 
minute 


100 copies per 
minute 





Appearance 


Fair 


Good 


Geod 


Good 


Excellent 


Excellent 





Management Considerations 





Cost per copy 


$.35 per 100 
copies 


$.05 per sq ft 
per copy 


$.10—$.15 per 
8!/.""x 11" copy 


$.60 first 100 
$.20 each add. | 


$.60 for 100 cop. 
$1.25 for 500 
$2.25 for 1000 


$3.00 first 100 
$.30 each add. 
100 copies 





Cost of Master 
(Not including 
preparation) 


$.03 to $.10 


Cost of drawing 
paper 


None 


Approximately 
2'/2—15¢ 


$.06—§$.20 


Negligible 





Cost of Equipment 





Automatic 
$475—$900 


$2000—$6000 


$2000—$4000 


Automatic 
Approx. $800 


Automatic 
$2000 


$7000—$50,000 





pecial ski 
requirements 


None 


Some training 
needed 


Training needed 


Some training 
needed 


Special skill 


Complete steff 
required 





egree of 
Supervision 


Routine 


Average 


Average 


Routine 


Routine 


High 





Usefulness for 
average plant 


Wide 


Wide 


Limited 


Fairly wide 


Wide 


Wide 





Maintenance 
Needs 


Small 


Core in handling 
equipment 


Care in handling 
equipment 


Small. 


Care by Operator 


Great 





Company 
Operation 


Yes 


Desirable 


Desirable but 
justified by above 
average demand 


Yes 


Recommended 


Not recommended 
unless demand 
very qreat 





Commercial 
Operation 


No 


Only if demand 
is very small 


Recommended 
unless demand is 
very great 


No 


Not rec 


Rec ded 








Can teproducible 
copy be made? 











No 


No 





Yes, but slow 





Yes 

















WHAT’S THE BEST WAY TO REPRODUCE IT? 


“(GQ ive To ME in writing.” In industry 
and business today a definite need exists 
to put everything in writing, and, as a 
result, good distribution of written and 
printed material is increasingly required. 

The chart on the previous page is de- 
signed to point the way to the cheapest 
and most efficient method of doing a par- 
ticular printing job. It presents the results 
of a study of the major duplicating proc- 
esses suitable for industrial use and per- 
mits a qualitative as well as quantitative 
evaluation of the different duplicating 
methods. 

In using this chart, the first step is to 
establish the specific printing and repro- 
duction requirements for each job. This 
means that such variables as the volume 
of material to be reproduced over a given 
period of time, the specific type of work 
needed, and the space and personnel 
available for this work should be con- 
sidered. 

—Joun B. Bennet. Plant 


In doing this, you will have to answer 
such questions as: “Do I want excellent 
legibility of copy?”; “How much money 
can I spend on this printing job?”; “How 
fast shall we need the reproduced cop- 
ies?”; “Will there be enough work so 
that we can afford a special operator for 
reproduction equipment?”; “How many 
copies will we need?” The answers to 
these and similar questions will establish 
the relative importance of the thirty-one 
criteria listed in the first vertical column 
of the chart, and you can then pick the 
process that will best satisfy your require- 
ments. 

Management will often be surprised 
to discover how much money can be 
saved by sound planning of its reproduc- 
tion and printing facilities. Frequently, 
a yearly saving of several thousands of 
dollars on printing bills can be realized. 

Engineering, October, 1951. 


Disposing of Used Office Equipment 


OFFICE MANAGERS harassed by frequent inquiries from employees on how to buy 
old desks, typewriters, and other surveyed equipment will be interested in the plan 
followed by General American Life, St. Louis. 

Employees interested in buying one or more items are requested to register their 
names (and items desired) with the personnel department. Drawings (by num- 
ber) for first choice of the equipment are then conducted, and the equipment is 
sold to employees at the actual trade-in values offered to the company. Each piece 
of equipment is sold “as is” on a cash basis. 

The company credit union cooperates in the sale of this material by offering a 
special service to help employees finance purchases on the installment plan, whereby 
payments, spread over a six-month period, can be deducted from salary checks 
each month, if desired. Interest on such loans is figured at the rate of 34 of 1 per 
cent on the unpaid balance. For example, interest on a $32.50 loan for a six- 
month period would amount to 80 cents. 


—Personnel Administration Service (The Dartnell Corp., Chicago, Ill.) 9/51 





STANDARDS adopted for space allocations by the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York are: executive offices, 400 sq. ft.; department heads, 130 sq. ft.; assist- 
ants to officers, 140 sq. ft.; division heads, 120 sq. ft.; stenographers, 50 sq. ft.; 
regular clerks, 60 sq. ft.; record clerks, 60 sq. ft.; senior clerks, 80 sq. ft.; and 
section heads, 100 sq. ft. 
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REDUCING OFFICE NOISE 


Te pirFERENCE between an efficient 
office which gets things done quickly, 
accurately, ard smoothly and one that 
doesn’t may be due to complete disregard 
of the noise factor or the ineffective 
handling of it: 

It has been found that noise interferes 
with efficiency, slackens and dulls mental 
processes, lessens precision, exacts a toll 
on the nerves, induces absenteeism, con- 
tributes to turnover, and in general can 
be classed with poor ventilation and bad 
lighting. 

Needless noise should be eliminated, 
but there are certain inescapable sounds 
characteristic of the operation of most 
offices, such as the clatter of typewriters 
and the noise of other machines. Such 
sounds can be confined to their source by 
properly installed sound conditioning, 
which can reduce the over-all noise level 
as much as 40 per cent to 60 per cent, 
with a potential of 8 per cent to 10 per 
cent increase in the efficiency of em- 
ployees. 

In a survey covering 5,400 users of 
office equipment in the East, pertinent 
questions about office noise were asked, 
and the answers have a very distinct bear- 
ing on the cost of such noise. Of those 
polled, 60 per cent said their offices had 
| areas where either periodic or continuous 
noise interfered with efficiency and com- 
fort. Asked if there had been any effects 
after noise reduction measures had been 
| taken, they replied as follows: 

Sixty per cent reported improved office 
morale; 49 per cent reported more effi- 
cient and economical use of the telephone; 
48 per cent reported that the accuracy 
of typing and clerical work had increased; 
44 per cent reported an increase in the 
volume of work; 8 per cent reported a 
decrease in lost employee time; and 5 per 
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cent reported other improvements in etti- 
ciency. 

“An installation of acoustical material 
is usually helpful because it reduces the 
over-all noise level in a room,” Cyril M. 
Harris, Bell Telephone Laboratories, told 
the National Noise Symposium at Chi- 
cago last year. It helps to localize the 
source of noise to the region of its origin, 
and it reduces the annoying effects of 
reverberation.” 


As a general rule, sound conditioning 
is satisfactory if the ceiling is covered 
with one of the materials which have 
been developed and tested by members 
of the Acoustical Materials Assn., com- 
posed of the country’s 14 largest manu- 
facturers of sound-conditioning materials. 
While acoustical products are made of 
different substances, such as drilled or 
fissured tile made from mineral or vege- 
table fibres or granules, perforated metal, 
and drilled cement-asbestos sheets, no one 
product is best for all jobs. 


one’s 


For a particular installation, 
choice of an acoustical material should 
primarily, of course, include considera- 
tion of its sound absorptive properties— 
choosing one that will meet the acoustical 


requirements of the room. It is also im- 
portant to consider other characteristics 
of the materials such as moisture resist- 
ance where high humidity conditions ex- 
ist, light reflection, decorative possibilities, 
structural strength, and maintenance 
costs. 


Acoustical materials absorb sound 
waves, which travel at the rate of 1120 
ft. per second, and change sound energy 
to heat energy. Sound striking a hard 
surface bounces from wall to wall many 
times before its energy dies out. Succes- 
sive waves of sound mingle with each 
other and create a confused and annoy- 
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ing noise pattern. The amount of sound 
that will be reflected by certain materials 
follows: plaster, 97.5 per cent; concrete, 
98.5 per cent; glass, 97.2 per cent; carpet, 
80 per cent. A good acoustical material, 
on the other hand, will absorb 70 per 
cent of sound and reflect only 30 per cent. 
You need not understand all the 
physics of sound to select the proper 
acoustical material for sound absorbing 
properties. All you need to know is that 
sound is vibration, carried through the 
—Cuarves J. Nocar. The 


High-pitched sound vibrates rapidly, 
and low-pitched sound vibrates less 
rapidly. If your noise problem is con- 
cerned chiefly with high-pitched sound, 
the material should have high absorption 
at the higher frequencies. For low- 
pitched sound the material should absorb 
the lower frequencies. 

The exact amount of acoustical treat- 
ment required is best determined by cal- 
culating the noise reduction desired and 


air. 


the area available for treatment. 
Office, October, 1951, p. 69:5. 


Letter Ghosts 


MANY A business letter continues to be haunted by words and phrases that give 
their readers the creeps. Are you depriving any of the following “letter ghosts” of 


a well-earned rest? 


According to our records 
At the present time 
Be in a position to 
Enclosed herewith 
Entertain your suggestion 
In answer to your letter of 
In line with our agreement 
In the near future 
I remain 
Please find enclosed 
Please permit me 
Referred to me for my 
attention and reply 
Relative to 
Thanking you in advance 
Your esteemed patronage 
Your valued order 
We wish to state 
We note from your letter 
Add your own pe(s)ts t 
—Letter Slants (R. H. Mo 


The most worn out of all 
“Now” says it all 

Standing up or sitting down? 
Why “herewith”? “is” does it. 
At cocktails or dinner? 

Why else are you writing? 
Doesn't “as agreed” do it? 
Christmas, Easter, or when? 
Sounds funereal 

Finders keepers? 

Do you want written permission? 


Some more gobbledegook 

Niece or nephew? 

Aren't you taking a lot for granted? 
Sounds too mushy 

Some more “hearts and flowers” 
Why not just say it? 

Where else would you see it? 


o this list—then bury them! 
rris Associates, Newtown, Conn.), Vol. 3, No. 3 


Efficient Record-Keeping—Key fo Business Success 


RECENT STUDIES show that record-making and -keeping are the greatest consumers 


of salaries, space, and equipment of all 


housekeeping activities of American indus- 


try. Various estimates of record-making and -keeping costs range from 10 to 40 


per cent of the total sales and adminis 


trative costs of industry. To originate the 


record contents of the average five-drawer file costs in excess of $4,500. 
Though these figures may seem somewhat startling, successful business has found 
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it profitable-to pay such a price, for written records are the “memory” and “nerves” 
of all modern business. In fact, authorities state that 90 per cent of business 
failures are directly or indirectly traceable to the lack of comprehensive, accurate 
records. A recent study made of a group of firms whose records were destroyed by 
fire shows that 43 per cent of these firms could not resume business, 17 per cent 
were no longer able to furnish adequate financial statements, and 14 per cent suffered 
from a greatly reduced credit rating. It is apparent that one of management's chief 
concerns should be the efficiency of its record-keeping, for success or failure in 
business is largely dependent upon the accuracy and effectiveness of records. 


—From A Yardstick for Filing Cost and Efficiency (Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 





AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Cincinnati, has introduced a new 
policy for aiding white-collar workers to get advanced education. For appropriate 
courses at the University of Cincinnati, the company will pay the entire tuition 
cost if the student earns an “A,” half if the student gets a “B,” a quarter if the 











student makes a “C.” 


—American Machinist 9/3/51 
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WAREHOUSE ELABORATES SYSTEM FOR BETTER 
STOCK CONTROL. The Office (270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), October, 1951. 
In certain office operations, particularly in the 
freight terminal and warehousing industry, the 
easiest or seemingly most simple method is 
not necessarily the best. This article describes 
how one company, by expanding stock control 
records, which then also became billing infor- 
mation files, reduced the number of time-con- 
suming freight charge handling routines. 


THE WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART. By Michael 
A. C. Hume. Office Management and Equip- 
ment (212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y.), July, 1951. The purpose of a work 
distribution chart is to provide a_ simple, 
graphic answer to the fundamental question, 
“Who Does What?” Such a chart can be a 
valuable device for analysis in connection with 
office work simplification programs, the author 
believes. He outlines a series of steps for its 
| application, presenting several specimen charts 
’ as illustrations. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN OFFICE. 
| Office Executive (132 West Chelten Avenue, 
' Philadelphia 44, Penna.), September, 1951. 
‘During April, May, and June, 1950, a Man- 
-agement Accounting Team from Britain toured 
business and industrial organizations through- 
out the U. S. publishing its findings in an 
» extensive report. This article, which is a re- 
print of the report's section on office manage- 
ment, presents an objective analysis made 
possible by the Team's foreign perspective. 
One point which impressed this group was the 
fact that the office is considered in the U. S. 
neither as a luxury nor a necessary evil, but 
as any other production unit, where the ob- 
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jective is to obtain the best quality and the 
greatest quantity of work for the lowest cost 
and the least waste of effort. 


IMPROVED BILLING-SHIPPING PLAN. By Henry 
Baerman. The Office (270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.), October, 1951. This 
article describes the improved efficiency which 
resulted from a P ypos having as its objective 


getting “the stuff to the customer at once.” 
Under the old method, billing was handled 
first. The improved plan tackles first things 
first—namely, getting a shipping order into 
the hands of the packing department before 
billing is handled. 


HUMAN REACTIONS TO STANDARDS AND CON- 
TROLS. By John D. Glover. Best's Insurance 
News (75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.), September, 1951. One of the chief 
causes of trouble in standards and controls 
work is the failure to take into account the 
realities—including the human “irrelevancies™ 
—of the situation. The author discusses these 
“realities,” not just as the accountants and 
statisticians see them, but as the people con- 
cerned see them. His advice: Do not let 
controls get in the way of cooperation. 


UNIQUE SALARY ADJUSTMENT PLAN WORKS 
OUT WELL IN ELMO ROPER OFFICES. By Alvin 
M. Hattal. Office Management and Equip- 
ment (212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y.), September, 1951. Annual individual 
employer-employee conferences, with arbitra- 
tion on request, are the basis of a revolutionary 
method for salary adjustment, successfully 
used in these offices for 14 years. This article 
describes this program, citing illustrations of 
its successful operation. 
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WATCH THOSE HANDLING COSTS! 


An erricient materials-handling system 
must be capable of producing a three-way 
saving—in time, money, and space. If 
it achieves this simple objective, then it 
is truly efficient. There is, however, one 
great difficulty in determining whether or 
not such an objective has been reached. 
And that is the tendency on the part of 
most firms to bury their handling costs 
among their production costs. If the true 
costs of handling are not known, how can 
a manufacturer know if his materials- 
handling system is efficient? 

The savings to be realized from cutting 
down on handling costs are shown by the 
experience of one large rubber reclaiming 
plant. For years, sheets of rubber were 
loaded on hand trucks, one sheet at a 
time, and handled into railroad freight 
cars. The entire loading operation took 
four men all day to complete. What was 
worse, when the freight cars containing 
the rubber reached their destination, it 
was found that repeated jolting and 
shunting had caused the rubber sheets to 
slide from the ends of the car and inter- 
lock in the middle. Untangling this mess 
took much longer than it did to load the 
car. This situation actually existed for 
years, until the firm's traffic manager de- 
cided there must be an easier and better 
way of handling the rubber. After 
studying the matter for some time, he 
came up with a method of building sev- 
eral sheets of rubber into fork truck loads. 
Needless to say, the new method resulted 
in savings—savings amounting to no less 
than $60,000 a year. 


An excellent example of buried han- 
dling costs is demurrage. Many firms 
pay demurrage year after year, regarding 
it as an unfortunate but unavoidable 
overhead item. The accounting depart- 
ment may remonstrate with the traffic 
department, but the trafic department 
may be powerless to do anything until top 
management approves expenditures for a 
new handling system at the receiving 
dock. Yet, if the same firm made a prac- 
tice of weeding out all its handling costs, 
high demurrage bills would immediately 
indicate the existence of sloppy handling 


- methods. 


How does one go about isolating han- 
dling costs? First, I would suggest a 
breakdown of labor costs, between labor 
that is actually handling and labor that 
is common service. A janitor, painter, or 
maintenance man would be allocated to 
burden or overhead. The men on the 
receiving platform or shipping room and 
those transporting parts and materials in 
the plant would be classified as labor 
engaged in materials handling. Next, 
these costs should be totalled. In many 
cases, they will be so large that the firm 
will be immediately interested in reducing | 
them. 

If the same firms who insist on a high 
degree of efficiency in production were to 
throw the handling costs problem to their 
skilled accountants and engineers, they 
would surely find a greater degree of in- 
efficiency existing in their plants and 
warehouses than they ever thought pos- 
sible. 


—From an address by MATTHEW W. Potts before the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, New York. 
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RECRUITING 7,000 NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Recent HEADLINES in the nation’s press 
proclaimed that General Motors Corpora- 
tion is seeking 7,000 partners to help turn 
out some $3.5 billion in arms. The story 
went on to say that GM, the country’s 
leading producer of military equipment, 
expects to add that many suppliers to its 
list of 12,000 present vendors when it 
gets into full swing on defense work in 
1952. As a result, many times 7,000 
would-be “partners” are flooding GM and 
its divisions with inquiries. 

Who may become a “partner” of 
GM and get a share of this business? The 
answer is: almost any reputable manu- 
facturer of almost anything—if he can 
qualify. 

General Motors, as a corporation, 
doesn’t do any subcontracting. Each of 
its 33 divisions has its own independent 
Procurement Department. Furthermore, 
imany—if not most—of the more than 
100 factories also have a Purchasing De- 
partment. To obtain specific information 
concerning current subcontracting pro- 
cedures as they are actually carried out 
fat the divisional lievel, an interview was 
recently held with Gerard M. Haley, 
Director of Purchases for the Chevrolet 
Motor Division. 





How much of the Division’s defense 
‘business will be subcontracted? The 
hy depends upon circumstances, Mr. 
Haley says, but, based upon past war 
experience, the amount is estimated at 
fabout 60 per cent. 


How does the Division find suppliers 
f items which it decides to purchase? 

hen it gets a contract for a defense 
product, it most likely receives a list of 
sources who have been supplying parts or 
components for it, or who have been 
negotiating with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Then regular suppliers are con- 
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sidered. If they don’t have available 
facilities or capacity, the search begins for 
other suppliers. 


How are the qualifications of a pros- 
pective subcontractor determined? If 
he has submitted a comprehensive in- 
quiry, the company is able to learn a 
great deal from it. If the company is not 
familiar with his facilities, it sends one 
or more competent men from its engi- 
neering and production departments to 
survey them. They make a complete 
survey of the facilities of would-be-sup- 
pliers and prepare a written report, often- 
times accompanied by detailed drawings 
and other exhibits. 


How can prospective subcontractors 
keep up-to-date on the opportunities in 
this field? Should they concentrate only 
on items they have manufactured in the 
past? First, the company desiring con- 
tracts should subscribe to one or more 
periodicals which regularly publish an- 
nouncements of the awarding of defense 
contracts. It would also be well for it 
to contact its nearest Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps Ordnance district offices. 

It is essential that such companies make 
an analysis of their facilities and the 
specific types of operations their equip- 
ment will perform. They need not decide 
what defense items they are prepared to 
supply because some prime contractor 
very likely will want them to supply some 
item they never thought of. 


How should prospective subcontractors 
approach the prime contractor? When 
they learn that a defense contract has 
been awarded, they should send a con- 
cise but comprehensive inquiry to the 
contractor. GM receives inquiries ranging 
all the way from a one-page letter to 
elaborate brochures and portfolios. The 
inquiry should include such data as: 
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Civilian products manufactured, accom- 
panied by folders, catalogs, and other perti- 
nent exhibits. 


Listing of principal customers. 


World War II products manufactured, 
if any, and for whom. 


Size of plant and type of construction. 


Detailed list of equipment and its age 
and condition. 


Personnel, including names of company 
officials, name of plant supervisor and 
other major executives, and number of 
employees. 


Latest financial rating. 

GM keeps all these inquiries on record, 
regardless of how foreign their civilian 
products may seem to be to defense pro- 
duction. One never knows when some- 


thing which they could supply will be 
desperately needed. 

Should the prospective subcontractor 
follow up on his inquiry? A personal 
call, if convenient, may be helpful, but 
to keep on calling at frequent intervals 
places an unnecessary burden upon the 
procurement personnel at a time when it 
is already burdened with necessary work. 

Those who wish to obtain some de- 
fense work should also contact subcon- 
tractors. Practically all subcontractors, 
even the smallest, have to buy materials 
and supplies, and many of them subcon- 
tract parts also. The inquirer should 
use common sense and good judgment in 
broadcasting his inquiries. 


—Dwicut G. Bairp. Purchasing, October, 1951, p. 77:5. 


What Is the Productivity of Industrial Workers? 


A RECENT Mill © Factory survey, made among all types~and sizes of manufacturing 
companies, sought to show any changes in production per man-hour of work 
which had taken place since World War II. Following are the major survey findings: 
1. Ninety-one per cent of the manufacturers surveyed reported their employees’ 
productivity to be either higher or about the same as it was one year ago. 
Forty-nine per cent of the companies found re productivity higher than 
before World War II. 
Most of the manufacturers, 80 per cent, believe that their employees give 
them a “fair day's work.” 
A majority, 57 per cent, of the firms replying have some sort of incentive 
plan to stimulate production. 
Nearly half of the plants using incentive plans have an individual bonus 
program, with the remaining companies being pretty equally divided between 
a group bonus and a profit-sharing plan. 


Tough Foremen Increase Accidents 


DICTATORIAL foremen tend to increase accidents among their workers, according 
to the University of Chicago's Industrial Relations Center. In a study of the five- 
year accident record of a heavy machinery plant employing 5,000 workers, the 
university center found that foremen ranking high in “autocratic attitudes” had 
accident rates among their subordinates four or five times greater than “non- 
autocratic” foremen. When these tough foremen were switched to other depart- 
ments, the excessive accident rate almost invariably followed them. Their accident- 
prone subordinates, upon questioning, attributed their trouble to the pressure and 
frustration of working under a hard-driving boss. 

—Commerce Magazine 10/51 
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WHAT HAS PACKAGING GOT TO DO WITH HANDLING? 


. 


TroucH THE TERMS ‘packaging™ and 
“materials handling” are almost inevitably 
coupled in a consideration of distribution, 
the interrelationship between the two is 
seldom fully explored. 

Very rarely can mechanized materials 
handling be simply superimposed on the 
packaging operation. Usually, packaging 
must be modified as mechanization is 
adopted so as to obtain the optimum 
combination. The most efficient arrange- 
ment for given items may range from the 
one extreme of all package and no han- 
dling devices through all degrees of com- 
bination of the two to the other extreme 
of no package and all handling. 

Thus General Electric, as well as 

thers, has found that intermediate pack- 
ging operations for sub-assemblies which 
timately become components of major 
ppliances are both costly and unproduc- 
ive. Large volume items in this category, 
espite differences in complexity and fra- 
ility, can be moved more economically 
ith emphasis on materials handling 
ther than on packaging. However, the 
herent benefits from such a program de- 
nd on the consignee’s furnishing appro- 
riate terminal facilities. Furthermore, 

e consignee and sub-suppliers must work 

osely together to exploit all potentials. 

But the trend is not all in one direc- 

ion. A major manufacturer of glass 
mtainers established a post-war mate- 
ls-handling program including the con- 
ntional types of pallets and fork trucks 
modernize storage methods. Though it 
pected spectacular savings to result, 
is firm has reverted to its pre-war sys- 
which does not involve palletization. 
Since heavy seasonal demands—typical 
of glass containers—must be adjusted to 
balanced annual production, it follows 
that inventories of finished goods are high 
for the better part of each production 
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year. Palletization necessitated greater 
storage volume because of wider aisles, 
and reduced utilization of effective ver- 
tical space. In the current system, pal- 
letization is abandoned in favor of a va- 
riety of conveyors. 

Two other major national producers 
deserve commendation for adopting a 
program well-balanced between materials 
handling and packaging. One of these 
companies, a large manufacturer of com- 
munication equipment, follows this policy. 
Relatively small standard items, which 
obviously require initial packaging in 
corrugated fibreboard containers, are ear- 
marked for particular styles and shapes 
of stock containers which best lend them- 
selves to palletization. Its experience has 


indicated that small sacrifices in packaging 
costs are counterbalanced by savings in 
materials handling and storage. 

The second of these firms is a principal 


producer of packaged food items. To de- 
cide on the best packaging for its myriad 
commodities, the firm uses a check-list 
which requires the approval of the pro- 
duction, warehousing, distribution, and 
materials-handling departments. Though 
a balance must be struck between all in- 
terested sub-divisions, a valid rejection by 
any department is enough to throw out 
the suggestion. The points involved in 
the consideration are merchandising ap- 
peal, stacking resistance, production labor 
costs, and material costs. These are out- 
lined when the idea is submitted for com- 
ment. 

The main thing to remember is that a 
scientific compromise should be struck be- 
tween packaging and materials handling. 
Neither function is independent of the 
other, and the balance will obviously 
vary from organization to organization 
and product to product. The ideal solu- 
tion would yield the advantages of uniti- 
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zation, with its attendant economies in 
handling and storage, without the invest- 
ment in such facilities as conveyors, fork 
That this is not a 
Utopian dream is proved by such develop- 


trucks, pallets, etc. 


ments as the Trayner-Reinhart drum fix- 
ture, Pull-Pac, and others. Since this 
panacea may not be too far removed from 
present developments, a measure of cau- 
tion should be exercised in current pro- 
grams. 


—ALFRED W. HorrMaNn. Distribution Age, September, 1951, p. 28:3. 





THE ECONOMIC GAIN to be realized from a sound quality control program is enormous 
when it is considered that a considerable number of plants record from 10 to 35 


per cent losses as normal experience. 


—KeitH W. KINGSLAND in Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 8/51 
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INSPECTION PROCEDURES AND FREQUENCIES. 
By B. M. Werly and J. E. Gramlich. From 
the proceedings of a conference sponsored by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, held in connection with the Second 
Plant Maintenance Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) This discussion of preven- 
tive maintenance procedures considers what 
is to be inspected, what it is to be inspected 
for, when it is to be inspected, and how the 
inspection is to be made. The authors pro- 
vide considerable information on the desirable 
frequencies of inspection of specific items. 


CONTROL RECORDS AND THE CONTROLLED MA- 
TERIALS PLAN. By Allen N. Seares. Advanced 
Management (84 William Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.), August, 1951. The author considers 
the problems faced by the manufacturer who 
is engaged in operations bringing him under 
the CMP in setting up realistic and precise 
production schedules and in making accurate 
estimates of the controlled materials required 
for those schedules. This article contains a 
helpful check-list of questions by which manu- 
facturers can measure their achievement. 


HOW TO PREPARE A SAFETY MANUAL. By J. E. 
Appel. National Safety News (425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.), October, 
1951. The author outlines the steps to be 
followed in preparing a safety manual, includ- 
ing advance planning, determining the con- 
tents, gathering information, writing the copy, 
etc. He recommends that the job 4 done by 
a committee of management and employees so 
that agreement by all principal parties is 
assured before publication. A second install- 
ment will discuss the details of producing the 
manual. 
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THE HOW BOOK OF COST-CUTTING MATERIALS 
HANDLING. (Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 11,000 Roosevelt Boulevard, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.) 24 pages. Gratis. This 
revised edition of a booklet first printed im 
1947 is concerned with basic backgroud 
material covering types of skids, pallets and 
other materials-handling tools. It presents a 
comprehensive plan for evaluating presemt 
handling methods through an_ engineerifg 
analysis, much like a time and motion study. 
Enclosed in the book are several charts amd 
summary sheets for making a materials-handli 
analysis, extra copies of which are availabe 
on request. 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS ARE RESULTING FROM 
USE OF POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS. By 
Industrial Truck Association. Manufacturing 
and Industrial Engineering (73 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto 1, Canada), September, 
1951. Some of the advantages gained f 
the use of powered industrial trucks incl 

a 50 per cent reduction of manpower assig 

to materials handling, better utilization 
storage space, and the faster flow of materia 
from receipt, through process, to shipm 
Methods of preventive maintenance for kegp- 
ing the equipment on the job are also dis- 
cussed. M 


A SYSTEM TO BOOST MAINTENANCE EFFICIENCY. 
By Edward W. Sutton. Factory Management 
and Maintenance (330 West 42d Street, Ni 
York 18, N. Y.), August, 1951. An accou 
of how one company developed a system for 
planning and scheduling maintenance work 
which can be adapted to fit any plant, no 
matter what its size. The three main steps 
of work planning, job scheduling and job 
assignment are accomplished by the devices of 
key form, key man, and key control, which 
are described ore in detail. 
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MULTI-LEVEL SELLING 


What's sein the signature on the 
purchase order? How many executive 
doors should your salesman knock on to 
tell your story properly to the Jones 
Company? 

In today’s market, big orders are 
landed with big strategy: thorough, multi- 
level selling. 

Here's a case, as investigated by Dun 
and Bradstreet for the advertising de- 
partment of Time. The investigation 
was based on a purchase order calling for 
installation of an inter-office communica- 

ion system. It was signed by the Pur- 
asing Agent. According to Time: 


| 1. Said the purchasing agent, “I got a rou- 
e requisition, agreed this model looked 
od, and ordered it. Who requisitioned it? 
he general manager .. .” 
2. The general manager admitted it wasn't 
s idea. “Joe showed me how it would save 
e, and there was room in the budget, so 
okayed it. Joe? He's the office manager...” 


3. The office manager admitted it wasn't 

“I made a survey among the men 

, and obviously an inter-com was 

,, Who started him checking? “The 
“‘O= 

4. The boss said yes, he'd had an idea an 

imter-com would reduce switchboard traffic. 

came up during a discussion about bad 

ice on outside phone calls with the sales 
ector.. 


5. The sales director said he and the ad- 
ising director had both agreed something 
is needed to speed up operation. On that 

e day the inter-com was suggested by the 

S manager... 

. The sales manager was full of clues. 

ring one of my busiest weeks,” he testi- 

“I remembered advertising for a prod- 

that looked like the answer. Six or seven 
fellows thought so too...” 

Some six or seven fellows (or sixteen 
or seventeen), Time continues, have a 
hand in most industrial and business pur- 
chases. In almost every case, lots of 
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them are fellows you'd never think of as 
prospects or customers . . . your unsus- 
pected customers. 

Here are findings from a number of 
studies of a purchase, the pattern of each 
seeming to be the same: 


First, there are a few executives who 
must formally approve all purchases. 

Then there is a second group of key 
men whose titles would never lead you to 
think of them as logical prospects. They 
also initiate purchases, influence purchases, 
block purchases. 


Time reports another multiple-influence 
purchase, as investigated by James Jump 
and Associates. The fact-finding pro- 
cedure was the same: An original pur- 
chase order for a $215 mail metering 
machine was traced back step-by-step, to 
its point of origin. Here are the people 
involved in that purchase: Mail Depart- 
ment Head, Branch Manager, Coordina- 
tor of Branch Office Affairs, Purchasing 
Agent in Charge of Office Equipment, 
Office Machines Committee (Treasurer, 
Director of Branch Offices, Director of 
Purchasing). 

Here’s what Homer H. Dasey says in 
Sales Management about group selling 
techniques, evolved after considerable ex- 
perience: 

“In almost every instance where (our 
product) was seen by top officers of a 
corporation, meetings were then called at 
which the entire group of key personnel 
could consider the product’s value from 
both individual and over-all . . . stand- 
points. Such meetings gave a golden op- 
portunity of reaching the multi-level 
group with one complete presentation . . . 

“After each presentation, the salesman 
writes each person who was present at 
the group interview, thanking him and 
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asking him about his personal reaction to 
the idea and the individual problems ‘it 
might solve for him. The responses to 
this follow-up provide the specific guides 
the salesman needs to meet hidden objec- 
tions, capitalize on support present within 
the company, and conclude the sale.” 


Among the major advantages of this 
approach, Mr. Dasey points out, is the 
fact that objections to the purchase or 
plan have to be specific and well-founded 
—not raised because of personal likes, 
dislikes, or vague theories. 


—Trends in Manufacturing and Merchandising Office Equipment, Vol. 3, No. 6. 
fgg 


OUR RETAIL SELLING ILLS — A DIAGNOSIS 


Moore customers quit trading at stores 
because of the inefficiency of salespeople 
than for any other reason, a recent in- 
vestigation revealed. As a result of this 
finding, a shopping survey was made 
recently of 4,002 salespeople in 24 retail 
classifications to determine the approach 
used by salespeople, their knowledge of 
merchandise, their selling appeals, and 
their personality features. 

The survey revealed, first, that most of 
the salespeople tested have favorable ap- 
proaches, but that in some of the elements 
of a good approach, namely, promptness, 
courtesy, and a businesslike manner, com- 
paratively large numbers of salespersons 
need improvement. This criticism applies 
particularly to many salespeople in the 
women’s wear category, where, for ex- 
ample, only 55 per cent exhibited a 
prompt approach. 

A considerable number of salespeople 
are deficient in some of the selling knowl- 
edge relating to the merchandise they sell. 
More salesmen and saleswomen should 
seek knowledge about the origin of the 
goods, the content of the merchandise, 
and the characteristics of the stock, the 
survey indicated. They should, more- 
over, acquaint themselves with the uses 
of many items, the care of some articles 
when not in use, and services which ac- 
company the purchases of some goods. 
Finally, they should know more fully the 
qualities of items, their brand names, the 
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various price-lines, and even the location 
of merchandise within their stores. 

By and large, salespeople make a very 
poor showing in the use of the five 
methods to answer such common objec- 
tions to buying as “the price is too high,” 
or “I think the quality is too low.” One 
method, known as the reverse English 
method, tactfully turns the objection into 
a selling point, making the merchandise 
seem more desirable to the customer. Of 
the 4,002 salespeople tested, only 29 per 
cent make use of this important device. 
Though all the salespeople make a better 
showing with the indirect denial (Yes— 
but) method, in which the salesperson 
presumably agrees with the objection but 
presents another angle from a different 
view-point, all are much worse on the 
reverse position method. This method 
consists in asking the customer to explain © 
in detail his objection to buying so that ~ 
the salesman may learn more about his 
merchandise offering. While in general © 
the salespeople have a better record on the © 
superior-point method, much improvement — 
is to be desired. By this device, the 
salesperson admits the validity of the 
buying objection, but calls the customer's 
attention to some other, off-setting points 
that seem to be more significant and that 
outweigh the objection. Still fewer sales- 
people use the question method, in which 
the salesperson asks a question which, 
when answered by the customer, tends to 
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overcome his objection. If the patron 
expects to be consistent, he buys the 
article. 

Let us now turn to the methods em- 
ployed to close sales. The summation 
method consists in quickly summing up, 
at the psychological moment, the sales 
points which the customer has already 
approved. Nearly three-fourths to slight- 
ly more than one-half of the salespeople 
tested are deficient in the use of this 
selling technique. In the direct question 
method, the salesperson asks outright 
whether or not the customer wants to buy 
the specific item under consideration, 
giving the customer a choice between one 
specific article and nothing. Generally, 
the patron chooses nothing. This method 
is the weakest of all, and no salesman 
should use it. However, we find from 11.6 
per cent to 40.4 per cent of all salesper- 
sons using it. In the alternative presenta- 
tion method, the salesman asks the cus- 
tomer which of two items he prefers. It is 


a very effective device, and 38.5 per cent 
of salespeople in all classifications employ 
it. In the suggestion method, the sales- 
person says something like, “Do you think 
six handkerchiefs will be enough?” Only 
27.6 per cent of all salespeople make use 
of this method. The salespeople tested 
made a slightly better showing in the use 
of the assumption method of closing sales, 
which takes for granted that the sale has 
been made. However, two-thirds to 
slightly more than one-half of all sales- 
people are deficient in the employment of 
this device for closing sales. 


Finally, a third to over one-half of the 
salespeople surveyed failed to suggest the 
sale of additional merchandise. This 
seems to be true even from the stand- 
point of the buying public, for a recent 
investigation indicated that 90 per cent of 
consumers expect salespeople to suggest 
the sale of additional items. The public 
should not thus be disappointed. 


—N. H. Comisn. Dun’s Review, March, 1951, p. 21:8. 


Most News Releases Wasted, Survey Shows 


ABOUT 5,300,000 news releases are wasted annually on business paper editors, 
according to Food Packer. This finding is based on a 60-day survey of releases 
received by this magazine in the mail. 

The survey also showed that 8 per cent of so-called news releases are duplicates 
of others in the same mail; that another 20 per cent of the releases, though 
applicable to the editor's segment of the business community, do not fit into the 
editorial formula; that a full 42 per cent have no application whatever among the 
publication’s readers; that 14 per cent of the releases are “possibly useful”— 
either for publication or as background information for the editor himself; and 
that 16 per cent are “usable.” Only 124 per cent of the releases reach print 
immediately. 

Thus, if “getting into print’ is the goal of publicity, the news release industry 
is 8714. per cent inefficient. 

—Industrial Marketing 8/51 








WHOLESALE TRADE is highly concentrated in larger cities, according to the latest 
figures from the 1948 Census of Business which show that about 35 per cent of 
the nation’s 243,366 wholesalers are in cities of more than 500,000 population. 
These wholesalers handle about 51 per cent of all sales of wholesaler establishments. 
The big cities have only 17.5 per cent of the nation’s total population, however. 
—Business Week 9/1/51 
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12 PET HATES OF PURCHASING AGENTS 


Accusep oF HAVING a very nasty bite, 
purchasing agents in reality seldom have 
even a real bark, according to Joseph M. 
Burke, director of purchases for the 
Cities Service Oil Company's Philadel- 
phia region. Duty-bound to represent 
their companies profitably, they're anxious 
to uncover a good deal, a money-saving 
or better product. That's a bid to enter- 
prising salesmen, Mr. Burke believes. 

However, purchasing agents do have 
restricted interviewing schedules, and 
these should be a warning that time- 
wasters are offensive. Here is Mr. Burke's 
catalog of pet hates, based on the re- 
sponses of several purchasing agents: 

1. “Of course, if you want something 
cheaper, I can give you that, too.” 

2. Strange language seems to creep 
in as a trade-mark for some salesmen, such 
as “contact, reaction, chisel, in (or out) 
of the picture, allowance.” If the ideas 
these words embody must be used, a bet- 


ter choice of language would make a vast 
improvement and leave a better impres- 
sion. 

3. “I just happened to be down this 


way and dropped in.” Such a feeble 
subterfuge is a poor excuse for either his 
merchandise or himself—usually both. 

4. Salesmen who want to be hail- 
fellow and call one by his first name, and 
the wrong name at that, are generally 
unpopular. 

5. Speech quickly labels the man who 
sells soft soap, not merchandise. “Your 
pleasure is our pleasure; I know that you 
have the interests of your house at heart; 
a person as keen as you will appreciate 
that.” 


6. A real pet peeve with a great num- 
ber of purchasing agents is the “just- 
between-you-and-me™ salesman. He is al- 
most as bad as the “I-wouldn’t-want-this- 
to-get-around” or the “Don't-tell-anyone- 
I-said-this—but” types. 

7. The greatest sale-killer is the “You- 
are-absolutely-wrong-about-that” tech- 
nique; not that any of us aren’t wrong 
from time to time, but who likes it pushed 
down his throat? A more subtle approach 
is required. 

8. Though it is not mandatory for a 
salesman to know and use all the refine- 
ments of grammar, the man who speaks 
good English, assuming that his mer- 
chandise is equal to, or better than, com- 
petition, is often favored. 

9. The purchasing agent is more than 
usually careful to interview, with critical 
attention, the salesman who uses slang— 
for example, “Our line is tops,” “This 
line is going to town,” or “I am giving 
you the low-down.” 

10. A purchasing agent gets rather 
tired of frankness. In fact, as soon as the 
word “frankly” creeps into the conversa- 
tion, a purchasing agent becomes wary. 

11. The salesman should get to his 
point and try to sense when the purchas- © 
ing agent is busy. He should tell him his 
name and that of his company; he should © 
not assume that he is remembered—he © 
probably isn’t. He should tell the agent © 
what he wants to sell and always ask for 
an order—that just may do it! 

12. He should take gracefully hints to 
leave; he may dig his grave if he doesn’t. © 


—Printers’ Ink, August 24, 1951, p. 62:2. 





MANUFACTURERS SALES BRANCHES and offices make 43 per cent of their sales to 
industrial users, 31 per cent to retailers and 26 per cent to other classes, according 


to the Bureau of the Census. 
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IS YOUR SALESMEN’S PAY PLAN IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES? 


CHANcEs ARE BETTER than 50-50 that 
your sales compensation plan has not kept 
pace with the abrupt changes in our 
economy occasioned by the outbreak of 
the Korean war. As a result, your sales- 
men, like many others at the moment, 
may at the one extreme be seriously 
underpaid, or, at the other, be enjoying a 
bonanza because the company has neg- 
lected to “move the fence back” in setting 
quotas, and has failed to recognize that it 
now is easier to sell a dollar of volume 
than it was a year ago. 

Obviously, a company should watch 
the income levels of its salesmen to be 
sure that they are kept in line with con- 
sumer prices, and adjust them quickly if 
they are not. There is another check 
that a company can easily make on its 
compensation structure. If there is a 
sizeable disparity between pay levels of 
salesmen, ask yourself whether your five 
lowest paid men could handle five of the 
top 10 territories if replacements were 
suddenly needed for the incumbents—a 
real possibility under existing manpower 
conditions. If the answer is yes, then 
your company has inequities. 

If salesmen’s pay has been sharply in- 
flated, the concept to bear in mind is one 
that has long been respected in the shop 
—that of a fair day's pay for a fair day’s 
work. If, because of a change in the 
nature of job performance through intro- 
duction of a new method, output increases 
sharply with no extra effort, the rate per 
piece is correspondingly reduced. A 
major upswing in volume, not of the 
salesman’s own making and requiring no 
extra effort, is analogous to a technological 
change which calls for an adjustment in 
the rate. 

The following are some principles of 
sound compensation planning which 


should apply to any revision you under- 
take—whether upward or downward: 


1. Don't look for a ready-made plan. To 
have a fully effective plan, a company 
should fashion its own. 


. Define each salesman's job. Define 
just what the individual must do in 

is territory. 

. Decide which of the several elements 
of compensation are to be used in the 
company's plan and in what com- 
binations. Elements to consider are: 
base compensation, commission, bonus, 
profit-sharing, prizes, expense accounts, 
and such plus factors as vacations; 
insurance benefits, pensions. 


Encourage the salesmen to voice their 
ideas. 


Considerable progress has been made 
during the last 10 years in the field 
of job evaluation. Take advantage of 
what has been learned so as to estab- 
lish the relative value of the sales- 
man’s position as compared with other 
positions. 


Keep the plan simple. 


. Pretest the plan thoroughly—against 
past performance, against future ob- 
jectives, at several volume levels. 

Be sure the plan contains practical 
ceilings, not to prevent high earnings 
but to avoid windfalls. 


Keep in mind that if distortions are 
present in the company's present com- 
peepee picture, particularly on the 
igh side, they probably will not be 
cured without serious difficulty and 
possible loss of personnel. 

. Make good use of the plus factors of 
compensation. They cost relatively 
little and mean much to the men. 


A final caution: Be sure to provide for 
continuing administration of the plan 
and remember that sales compensation is 
only one of many tools of sales manage- 


ment. The sales executive must use as 
many others as he needs in order to get 
close to his men, to put them on his ball 
team and to see that intermediate levels 
of supervision are trained and inspired to 
do likewise. 


—James C. OLson. Sales Management, Vol. 67, No. 2, p. 37:5. 
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Merchandising Product Substitutes 


DURING the present emergency, shortages may force many companies to start a 
search for substitutes. Their use, however, may require changes in merchandising 
which must be planned as carefully as new production routines. Here, briefly, 
are some points to consider: 

1. Should you publicize the use of substitutes? If the change is apparent, 
capitalize on it by playing up the positive features of the “new” product in con- 
sumer and dealer promotion. If no advantages are obvious, it is wise to figure 
out a new merchandising angle and not let the product ride on the company’s 
established reputation alone. 


2. If the “substitute” involves a simplification of your line, let customers and 
dealers know well in advance. Customers will be appreciative because they will 
have a chance to concentrate their inventories on items that will continue to be 
available, and they will have time to prepare their customers. 


3. Educate dealers on the meaning of the substitutions. If the product requires 
different care or handling, dealers should be able to explain instruction tags and 
booklets to consumers. If quality is the same, they should be ready to explain 
this, too. 


4. Gear your repair and servicing program to new demands. Parts made of 
substitute materials may have to be handled differently. Factory training programs, 
direct mail pieces to dealers, and all other aspects of a manufacturer's servicing 
program should be adjusted to provide the necessary re-training to cope with 
alternate materials. 


—Operations Report (Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.) 9/11/51 


Never Underestimate Her Power! 


IT WASN’T THAT THE grain-products company had ever underestimated the power 
of a woman. Figuring how to harness it was the only problem. The company 
employed as its salesmen only clean-living, well-adjusted family men. But it had 
overlooked the fact that this sort of man tries harder to please his family than 
his employer. Salesmen were leaving town as much as a day late, and returning 
from trips a day early, thereby missing many valuable opportunities. 


At last, a light dawning, the company sent a personal, very private letter to each 
salesman at his home. It stated that the wife of each man who did a certain amount 
of business would be “surprised”’ at Christmas with a gold watch and a check for 
$100. In addition, the top salesman in each district might “surprise” his wife with 
a second honeymoon at a resort of his choice, at company expense. Within a 
week, the wives {who never read their husbands’ personal mail!) were pushing their 
salesmen out on the road on Sunday night, and not letting them back into the 
house until Saturday noon. 


—The Rotarian 10/51 


Salesmen Work with Stock Clerks 


IN THE SMALLER STORES and industries, where rules and procedures are not as 
strict and formal as in larger organizations, it is usually very profitable for salesmen 
to keep in close touch with the people who work in stock, or with salespeople in 
small stores who are familiar with inventories. 

Nearly every small business has a more or less individual procedure. In one 
medium-sized store, the clerks in each department are supposed to notify buyers 
each Monday morning what items should be reordered. Many other stores have 
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more or less similar procedures; some have regular forms, while others require 


clerks to keep stock books. 


A paint salesman found one of his customers, a small furniture factory, con- 


stantly running out of needed finishing materials. 


He arranged with the proprietor 


to check with the stockroom foreman (who also was a sort of maintenance man) 


on every visit to see what items were close to the reorder stage. 


This gave him 


an advantage over two other salesmen who never bothered to ascertain how sup- 
plies were ordered. He usually had the orders in his pocket long before they even 


learned what was happening. 


In many smaller offices, one girl acts as an informal stock clerk charged with the 


duty of ordering standard supplies. 


Salesmen, if they will go to the trouble of 


finding out who this person is, can often get an inside track on orders. 

In the case of large organizations, it is best not to attempt any contact with 
an inventory record department without full permission of the buyer, but any 
contact with this important department, made with the buyer's permission, may be 
helpful both to the salesman and the buyer's staff. 


—Your Selling News Letter 
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CREDIT—NEW TOOL IN SELLING. By Charles M. 
Cawley. Guideposts and Methods, Proceed- 
ings National Sales Executives 16th Annual 
Convention. (National Sales Executives, 136 
East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y.) $1.00, 
59 pages. The author presents a checklist of 
questions which are helpful in adapting a 
sales credit plan to the company’s particular 
needs, and discusses the four basic patterns 
which credit plan operations may take. He 
points out that merchandising the credit plan 
continuously and effectively is second in im- 
portance only to choosing the right plan. 


ARE MAIL SURVEYS A RELIABLE MARKETING 
TOOL? By Paul L. Erdos and Roy O. Eastman. 
Printers’ Ink (205 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y.), August 24, 1951. Each author 
gives a slightly different answer to the ques- 
tion posed in the title of the article, but both 
agree that mail surveys are reliable tools if 
they are used for the right purpose by research 
men who know how to handle them. Dr. Erdos’ 
answer is an enthusiastic “Yes”; Mr. Eastman 
answers, “Yes—but,” and takes care to point 
out many purposes. for which mail question- 
naires are, in his opinion, entirely untrust- 
worthy. 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT YOUR NEWS RELEASES. 
By Richard H. La Bonte. Industrial Market- 
ing (200 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Iil.), 
August, 1951. A 60-day survey of releases 
conducted by the author showed that 70 per 
cent never get into print in any form. Mr. 
La Bonte concludes that readers of industrial 
publications want information that will ease 
their jobs and improve business. Methods for 
avoiding common mistakes are suggested. 
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EXAMINATION OF A SALES FORCE. By Halstead 
G. Murray, M.D. Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery (605 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.), October, 1951. This article 
describes the health plan used by one large 
company to illustrate the feasibility of giving 
biennial health examinations to a scattered 
sales force as part of a preventive medicine 
and health conservation program in industry. 
In the group of 98 salesmen examined, the 
single largest abnormality found was obesity. 


THE SUPER MARKET INDUSTRY SPEAKS. (Super 
Market Institute, Inc., 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill.) 31 pages. Gratis. This report 
is based on 297 replies in response to a ques- 
tionnaire survey, representing 4,199 stores with 
sales of $2,613 million. It contains a wealth 
of information on such topics as sales gains, 
inventories, distribution of sales, expense ratios, 
net profits, expansion, and other areas of super 
market operation. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING. By Edward N. 
Mayer, Jr. Harvard Business Review (Gal- 
latin House, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.), 
July, 1951. The author concentrates on the 
when, how, and where of direct mail advertis- 
ing and warns that if used in the wrong way 
or for the wrong job it can “fail even more 
ignominiously than any of its advertising 
brothers and sisters.” However, if a product 
or service is used by classifiable, selective mar- 
kets, there is no other advertising medium 
which will get the results that carefully planned 
direct mail advertising can. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GETTING OUT OF THE GIFT MARKET? 


Girt pacxacine is often regarded too 
casually as just a matter of a few frills 
to dress up a product and capture a little 
extra seasonal business. That's not so. In 
many product fields it’s real business— 
year-round business. 

Let’s start with a simple thing like 
birthdays. Each year, come wars or 
revolutions, more than 150,000,000 
people in the United States have birth- 
days. Assuming that each person gets 
at least one birthday present, the total 
approaches half a million birthday gifts 
purchased every single day. Add to this 
the scores of other remembrances ex- 
changed by a nation of 150,000,000 in- 
dividuals—and the total volume of mer- 
chandise purchased as gifts reaches 
astronomical proportions. 

The demand for appropriate packaging 
of these billions of dollars worth of gifts 
is as deeply woven into American living 
habits today as the custom of gift-giving 
itself. Gift packaging has become the 
determining factor in thousands of in- 
stances; it makes a shopper buy a particu- 
lar box of candy, a particular combination 
of cosmetics, or a certain make of a 
fountain pen. Without a gift package 
presentation, other brands in the same 
product fields haven’t a chance in this 
competitive market. 

Unhappily, users of gift-packaging sup- 
plies have for a decade now been harassed 
with uncertainty of supply. Unaer pres- 
ent conditions, the best advice to users of 
gift packaging is to stay flexible, to design 
packages which can be quickly adapted 
to a variety of materials. In some cases, 
for example, aluminum foil may be the 
preferred material, but surface design 
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should be planned so that the package 
will be equally effective if the design has 
to be metallic printed on paper later on. 
Opaque packages can be designed to 
picture merchandise which ordinarily 
would show through a transparent pack- 
age. It is also possible to design a pack- 
age so that only a minimum of critical 
materials is used: a die-cut decorative 
spot of foil instead of an entire box cover- 
ing, a small transparent window instead 
of a complete overwrap of transparent 
film. 

Over and above the huge military pro- 
gram, however, every industry is striving 
to continue business as near to normal 
as possible. In so far as gift packaging 
is a normal part of their activities, all 
companies are endeavoring to increase and 
improve it. 

An interesting trend noted in recent 
collections is a revival of interest in the 
set-up box of unusual construction used 
by the cosmetic and confectionery trades 
to provide a more effective arrangement 
for display. 

Wonders have also been accomplished 
with the folding box as a decorative pack- 
age in the last few years. One unusual 
folding-box construction is a many-sided 
carton used for perfume. It is tied to- 
gether at the top with a blue cord; when 
untied, the four sides fold back like 
petals of a flower. 

Window cartons, particularly for toys 
and products with child appeal, are being 
used most successfully to create an im- 
pressive setting for the product. One 
company’s Easter package featured a 
sculptured soap rabbit and miniature 
green head of cabbage against a third 
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dimensional farmyard scene inside the 
package. 

The rigid transparent package, either 
molded or drawn from plastic sheeting, 
still has tremendous appeal for the gift 
packaging of many traditional lines such 
as cosmetics, confections, lingerie, and a 
wide variety of novelties. Its use this 
year will be limited only by its availa- 
bility. Interesting, however, is the broad- 
ening use of rigid transparent boxes for 
items like kitchen appliances. One com- 
pany last year put its can openers, ice 
crushers, and knife sharpeners in molded 
plastic boxes. One of these was large 
enough to be re-used as a sturdy hat box, 
while the smaller one was suggested as 
a sewing box or a container for potted 
plants. 

Transparent polystyrene containers of 
unusual shapes are also effective for many 
kinds of gift packages, particularly in the 
food field where they are used for cookies, 
cheeses, and assortments of jams and 
jellies. The packages not only have 
novelty appeal on the counter, but have 
many re-use purposes that appeal to the 
recipient. 

There is always available for gift pack- 
aging a wide variety of stock decorative 


papers, and users, particularly this year 
when trade-marked items are more ex- 
pensive and harder to get, should in- 
vestigate carefully the possibility of using 
these stock designs. These papers are not 
only excellent for loose wraps, but are 
the backbone of thousands of box wraps 
that lend beauty and color to the spe- 
cialty gift package. 

More attention should be given to dec- 
orative details such as ribbons, cords, 
tassels, tapes, etc. Firms which make 
these gift-packing aids have been most 
active in developing suitable stock lines 
for all occasions and in developing pre- 
fabricated items which can be added to 
a package with a minimum of labor—an 
important consideration in this day of 
high costs. 

To dress up the billions of dollars worth 
of merchandise Americans buy each year 
as gifts, packaging is a tremendous force 
in the national economy. When rightly 
used, it can attract shoppers to your 
product and your brand—ignored or 
badly done, it can cause millions to pass 
you by in favor of some competitive 
product. Never underestimate the power 
of a frill! 


—Modern Packaging, Vol. 24, No. 9, p. 79:8. 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE AUDITOR 


Tue First Question that we ought to 
consider is “why”? —that is, why pre- 
pare at all? The answer is easy. The 
client saves time and thus dollars. Surely 
this alone is a compelling reason, but, 
by way of additional value he gets a 
better job, better answers, and faster 
results. 
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To go on from there, let us consider 
the “when” of this preparation. The 
advantages of doing work preliminary to 
the end of the client's fiscal year cannot 
be overlooked. In the course of this 
work, it is likely that such matters as 
unsound tax policies, omissions of proper 
approvals of capital expenditures or of 
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salary increases, or violations of indenture 
provisions can be brought up for decision 
and for solution prior to the end of the 
year, after which it might well be too 
late to find a sufficient remedy for per- 
haps an annoying lapse on someone's part. 

Some of the things that can be done to 
assist the auditor greatly, and with clear 
benefits to the client, are these: 


1. Detailed analyses of lists of additions 
to capital assets, accompanied by properly 
arranged original invoices, should be pre- 
pared. 

2. Similar analyses of capital assets dis- 
posed of or transferred should be made. 

3. The next logical thing, of course, is a 
summary of capital assets and allowances for 
depreciation, showing all changes which may 
have occurred during the period under exami- 
nation. 

4. One of the most useful things that the 
auditor can find prepared for him is a list of 
aged accounts receivable. 

5. Tapes of all ledgers as of a selected date 
should be preserved for eventual checking by 
the auditor. 

6. Detailed schedules can be prepared of 
such items as miscellaneous administrative ex- 
penses, maintenance of equipment and build- 
ings accounts, taxes, legal expenses, bad debt 
expenses, scrap expense and income, interest 
income, officers’ salaries, and similar other 
accounts. 

7. Detailed inventory instructions should 
be prepared, and the auditor should have the 
opportunity to approve them in advance of 
issue to the branches or to the departments 
within the plant being examined. 

8. Detailed work sheets showing accumula- 
tion and liability for property and social se- 
curity taxes can easily be prepared to the in- 
terim date and subsequently carried on to the 
yearend. They can later be checked against 
social security records and returns actually 
filed when the auditor returns for his year-end 
final work. 

9. It is always an excellent thing to pre- 
pare copies of bank reconciliations for the 
auditor's use, and often clients prepare re- 
quests to banks for confirmation of the bank 
balances. 

10. Lists of marketable securities, their lo- 
cation, and accrued interest, together with 
numbers of certificates, will save considerable 
copy time by the auditor and will assist tre- 
mendously in actually counting the securities 
at the safe deposit box on the year-end. 

11. Almost all well-run companies main- 
tain good schedules of insurance coverages, 
which also show the unexpired part of the 
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premium. Part and parcel of this procedure 
is the writing of letters to life insurance com- 
panies to secure authentication of cash sur- 
render values as of the end of the fiscal year. 
As a rule, the insuring company should be 
asked to send the original answer directly to 
the client with a copy going to the auditor. 
12. One of the items which causes eternal 
sweating to auditors is the reconciliation of 
intercompany and inter-plant balances. The 


trouble is due, of course, to late remittances or 
items otherwise in 
he alert internal ac- 
revent these occurrences 
clear just prior to the 


failure to clear promptl 
transit or in dispute. 
countant can usually 
oy keeping the recor 
audit date. 

What else can the client do to expedite 
the auditor's work? First, responsible 
personnel should convince employees (1) 
that the more pleasant and the more co- 
operative their attitude toward the audi- 
tor, the better off all concerned; and (2) 
that in reality the auditor is there for 
the specific purpose of reporting on the 
fairness of presentation by the company. 

While indirectly the auditor loses from 
an improper attitude, the client loses much 
more. Good relations between the staff 
of the client and the staff of the auditor 
can account for a swing of 50 per cent 
from the proper norm of hours on an 
engagement. Thus excellent cooperation 
can result in a less than normal ex- 
pectancy of perhaps 10 per cent to 15 
per cent, while the lack of cooperation 
can result in a deviation from normal of ~ 
from 24 per cent to 35 per cent in an © 
unfavorable direction. 

The actual arrangements with the audi- 
tor, financial and otherwise, ought to be 
made early in the year. In that way, the 
auditor can settle his staff commitments 
to maximum advantage to the client and 
to himself. Then, too, he can have a 
clear understanding with the internal ac- 
counting officials, who can consult with 
the firm already engaged on problems as 
they occur, and, unfortunately, recur 
throughout the year. 

There are a few other items which are 
often overlooked but which can be bene- 
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ficially adopted. For instance, some 
‘clients automatically make copies of 
minutes of Board of Directors, Finance 
Committee, and/or Executive Committee 
meetings, which are sent to the auditor 
throughout the year. The client can also 
supply an accurate and supported list of 
commitments in the future. This has to 
do, of course, with prospective building, 
long-term commitments for acquisition of 


of adequacy of physical arrangements for 
the visiting auditors. In these days of 
considerable advancement in lighting ar- 
rangements and in the arrangement of 
tables and chairs, etc., the client certainly 
should make every endeavor to provide 
the accountant with a convenient place to 
work. He should have an opportunity 
to do his work in some privacy, and yet 


the general books of account and other 
One additional consideration that the records which he will often find essential 

client should not overlook is the matter should be readily accessible. 

—Tuomas H. Carro.i. The New York Certified Public Accountant, August, 1951, p. 529:5. 


supplies, anticipated purchases, etc. 


Long-Term Savings Continue to Rise 


ACCUMULATED SAVINGS of individuals in the United States have now reached the 
point where they are almost the equivalent of total consumer expenditures for a 
12-month period, according to figures collected by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Long-term individual savings—meaning savings bonds, savings deposits, net 
value of life insurance, and the like—have been increasing steadily since the mid- 
thirties. Last year they amounted to $175.1 billions as compared to total consumer 
expenditures of $193.6. This is equal to a $4,000 nest egg for every one of the 
nation’s 44 million families, and is close to two and one-half times the comparable 
per family figure of about $1,700 a decade ago. 

Actually, the growth in savings has run far ahead of the rise in prices in the 
last three decades, the savings increase amounting to nearly 250 per cent for the 
period as a whole, and 38 per cent for the last decade alone. Last year, individuals 
in this country had saved a total of 91 cents for every dollar they spent. The 
biggest ratio of accumulated savings to consumer expenditures on record was in 
1945, when savings amounted to 110 per cent of expenditures. 

—Commerce 9/51 





TAX COLLECTIONS: Federal, state, and local—climbed to more than $54.6 billion in 
fiscal 1950. That's 2 per cent higher than the year before and a record. State 
receipts rose 7 per cent to more than $8.9 billion; local collections jumped 8 per cent 
to $8.9 billion. Federal taxes, however, declined slightly to $37.7 billion. 

—Business Week 8/18/51 








AMA FINANCE CONFERENCE 


The Finance Conference of the American Management Association 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, November 29-30, at The Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 
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LETTERS TO STOCKHOLDERS: A SURVEY 


OF COMPANY PRACTICES 


For tHE benefit of those interested in 
revising or improving their letters to 
stockholders, a survey was made recently 
of the basic stockholder letters of a num- 
ber of representative companies. The 
following four types of letters were se- 
cured from these firms: letters welcoming 
new stockholders; letters to stockholders 
acquiring additional stock; letters ac- 
knowledging proxies; and letters to those 
who have sold their stock. Here are 
some of the findings of this study: 

Of the 27 companies whose cooperation 
was requested, 24 send letters of welcome 
to new stockholders, two have never 
undertaken communications with stock- 
holders of the type listed above, and one 
company used to send welcome letters to 
new stockholders but has discontinued 
the practice. One company sends letters 
to stockholders who increase their hold- 


ings, two companies send letters to stock- 
holders to acknowledge proxies, and three 
send letters to those who have sold their 


stock. One other company formerly 
wrote letters to stockholders who had 
sold their stock, but it discontinued the 
practice about 10 years ago. 

Of the 24 companies who send letters 
of welcome to new stockholders, 19 send 
the same letter to all stockholders. The 
American Sugar Refining Company's 
letter incorporates an appeal to use the 
company’s brand of sugar. Since the 
company does not distribute its full line 
in all states, letters are tailor-made to 
cover different areas. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company sends different let- 
ters of welcome to new common-stock- 
holders and new preferred-stockholders. 
Eastman Kodak Company has separate 
letters for new stockholders, new stock- 
holders who are also employees, and 
trusts. Standard Oil Company of New 
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Jersey sends two types of welcome letters 
—one to new stockholders with bank ad- 
dresses and the other to those with other 
addresses. The Chase National Bank has 
a letter for new shareholders who are 
customers and another for those who are 
not customers. These letters are almost 
always sent as soon as the company re- 
ceives a record of the stock purchase. 

The letters are usually individually 
typed or are fill-in processed letters. The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
uses a robotyper for typing the letters. 
The General Electric Company’s letter is 
produced by ribbon multigraph. 

In 24 companies, the letter is signed 
by the president, in nine by the chairman ~ 
of the board, and in one by the secretary 
of the company. The chairman of the 
board and the president of Inland Steel 
Company each send letters of welcome to 
new stockholders. Many of the letters 
are manually signed; others have facsimile 
signatures. All, with the exception of 
three printed letters, are individually ad- 
dressed to the new stockholder. 

Almost all the letters are on the regu- 
lar letterhead of the signing officer. 
Swift & Company and American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company use four- ~ 
page letterheads. The printed letter of 
welcome to new stockholders of Standard © 
Brands, Inc., is on the first page of a i 
folder, printed in black and yellow, with © 
the title, “We'd like you to meet some © 
old friends in a new light.” The re- | 
maining pages of the folder show photo © 
graphs of the company’s products. : 

In content there is considerable diver- — 
sity in the letters. All 24 companies, of 
course, welcome the stockholder as part 
owner of the business. Twenty invite 
the questions and suggestions of stock- 
holders; 15 express the desire to keep 
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stockholders informed; and seven provide 
a description of company operations. To 
give new stockholders a more complete 
picture of the company, nine companies 
enclosed the latest annual report to stock- 
holders; one enclosed the latest quarterly 
—From Letters to Stockholders. 


report; seven enclosed special booklets 
either telling about the company or its 


products or services; four sent the latest 
dividend enclosures; and one sent the 
latest issue of its stockholders’ news letter. 


Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, New York, 1951. 42 pages. (Issued to Metropolitan Group Policyholders by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.) 


A THREE-WAY SAVINGS PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 


Freepom oF CHOICE on the part of the 
employee is the theme of a new savings 
plan established recently by Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. This savings plan al- 
lows the employee to pick one or more 
of the following three investment media: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series E, $25 de- 
nomination; capital stock of the Socony- 
Vacuum company; or common shares of 
31 investment companies, of which eight 
are of the closed-end variety and the bal- 
ance of the open-end, or mutual fund, 
type. Or, the employee may pick none 
at all, since participation in the savings 
plan is entirely voluntary. 

This plan accomplishes, in fact, what 
many investment counsels, the investment 
companies themselves, and others have 
suggested for a long time in discussing 
investment programs for the average in- 
vestor. Under the Socony-Vacuum sav- 
ings plan for employees, at least 43,000 
Americans, if not more, will be given a 
practical and sound lesson in planning for 
the future—under no persuasion by the 
company or anyone else and under the 
impetus of individual responsibility and 
initiative. 

In addition to being protected by an 
insurance program, the Socony-Vacuum 
employee can have an emergency back- 
stop of liquid assets in Series E Bonds; 
an incentive and opportunity to share in 
the enterprise which employs him and in 


‘ 
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which he becomes an owner; and diversi- 
fication and professional and constant 
supervision of that portion of his invest- 
ment program represented by his invest- 
ment company shares. 

No doubt, selection of the investment 
companies to be eligible for purchase 
under the Socony-Vacuum plan required 
a considerable amount of thought. The 
list of 31, which represented the final 
selection, offers the investing employee a 
wide variety of both open-ends and 
closed-ends. There are balanced, common 
stock, bond, and specialty funds in the 
open-end group; there are non-leverage 
and leverage companies in the closed-end 
group. By and large, one can have little 
argument with the selection, even though 
another committee working out a similar 
sort of plan might have perhaps added 
one or two more. 

An eligible investment company, ac- 
cording to the plan, “shall mean an in- 
vestment company which is registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 
1940; is a diversified, management com- 
pany (whether open-end or closed-end) 
within the meaning of said Act; has, as 
of Dec. 31, 1950, or as of any subsequent 
December 31, net assets, as shown by its 
published financial statements, in .excess 
of $25 million, regardless of whether its 
net assets at any time after any such De- 
cember 31 shall be less than said amount; 
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and is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies. . .” 

Two restrictions are placed on the em- 
ployee’s purchase of investment company 
shares. He may not at any one time buy 
the shares of more than one such com- 
pany; and he may not purchase shares of 
any closed-end company which are being 
newly issued. Another restriction states 
that the “Trustee shall not, at any time, 
hold as much as 5 per cent in the aggre- 
gate of the voting securities of any eligible 
investment company, and the directions 


of employees with respect to purchases 
of shares of any such company shall be 
subject to said limitation.” 


In a booklet of information concerning 
the plan,* Socony-Vacuum sets forth 
some pertinent facts concerning invest- 
ments, particularly in the media allowed 


under the plan. 
*This booklet as well as Socony-Vacuum Com- 
pany’s employee publication, The Flying Red 
Horse, the September-October issue of which de- 
scribes the development of this plan, are available 


from the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


—Paut A. JOHNSTON. Barron’s, October, 1951, p. 17:3. 


16 Vital Areas for Accounting Research 


WAYNE C. MARKS, controller of General Foods Corp., New York, has prepared a 
list of 16 vital areas for controllership research—points which, in his opinion, 
the controller of every company should study with a view toward improvement of 
practices followed by his concern.* These 16 areas are defined by Mr. Marks as 
follows: 


(1) Standards for inventory turnover—a standard for each item or related 
groups of items. (2) Return on investment, which Mr. Marks terms “a major 
field of vital importance.” (3) Costs of distribution, i.e., transportation, ware- 
housing, and other delivery costs by region, by product, by method of shipment. 
(4) Labor productivity. (5) Productivity of salesmen. (6) Profitability of 
individual products by geographic areas. (7) Profitability of total operations by 
geographic areas. (8) Manufacturing costs and cost standards. (9) Market 
research, on which point the author comments, “This particular area, in the 
majority of companies, is not the responsibility of the controller, but the latter 
should interest himself to the greatest degree possible.” (10) Methods, systems, 
and procedures—“A tremendous field for economy, including clerical cost control.” 
(11) The whole field of taxes—federal, state, and local. (12) Profit graphs 
showing break-even points for each product—too little used by industry, according 
to Mr. Marks. (13) Yields, shrinkages, and overweights. (14) Effectiveness of 
incentive plans. (15) Effectiveness of promotion activities. (16) Budgetary 
control practices—“the most effective approach to expense control as well as to 
integrated planning of future operations.” 

A standardized approach to the research problem should be avoided, Mr. Marks 
warns. “The problems of individual companies vary,” he explains. “A big prob- 
lem in one company may not be significant in another. To be effective, your 
research program should be adapted to your company’s specific needs. It must 
recognize the organizational responsibilities of people within your firm. What has 
worked with one company with great success may do more harm than good in 
your company.” 


* See The Controller, October, 1951. 





A MODEST BUDGET for elderly couples approximately 65 years of age and living 
in large cities, is estimated to cost from $1,602 in New Orleans to $1,908 in 
Milwaukee, at October, 1950, price levels. 

—Monthly Labor Review (U. S. Dept. of Labor) 9/51 
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Soaked Out 


THE POPULAR GAME of “soaking the rich"—and the U. S. corporation—has about 
reached its practical limits, Manhattan's National City Bank warned recently. 
“Corporate taxes,” said the bank's monthly bulletin “are already so high as 
to . . . encourage extravagance and inefficiency and to discourage initiative.” As 
for soaking the rich, there is not much left to soak. Income taxes now take so 
much from “larger incomes that if the Government expropriated all taxable income 
over $25,000 a year it would yield less than $1 billion a year over present taxes.” 
National City thought a practical solution was a general sales tax levied at the 


manufacturing level. “If we are to pay the costs. . 
have to be increased where the bulk of the money is. . 


° ” 
incomes. 


. without inflation, taxes will 
. in the lower ranges of 


—Time 9/17/51 


Also Recommended « e« « 





THE LANGUAGE OF TAXATION. Estate and Tax 
Letter (Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J.), September, 1951. Though 
it is relatively easy to exert the care necessary 
to achieve precision in the use of tax terms, 
it is the basic language of taxation that pre- 
sents difficulty. ncepts such as “substance 
vs. form,” “constructive income” and the 
“economic benefit’ theory are discussed as 
examples of the language problems inherent 
in the concepts and philosophy of taxation. 


A CREDITOR'S COMMITTEE TAKES CHARGE. By 
Ralph N. Leitzell. Credit and Financial Man- 
agement (1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia 23, 
Penna.), September, 1951. This discussion of 
the policies and principles to be followed in at- 
tempting to solve a company’s financial prob- 
ems by the formation of a creditor's committee 
ives specific recommendations for procedure. 

ne of the most important steps is a careful 
nd honest analysis of the trouble that led to 
he formation of the committee. Management 
ust be courageous enough to admit past mis- 
akes and start afresh. 


OW HIGH CAN TAXES GO? By Roswell Magill. 
he Saturday Evening Post. (Independence 
quare, Philadelphia, Penna.), September 1, 
1951. It has been found that the critical level 
f taxation beyond which inflationary forces 
ome into play is about 25 per cent of national 
ncome. Proposed tax increases would raise 
he proportion of national income going .to 
all levels of government from 29 per cent (in 
1950) to 32 per cent. According to the author, 
we are fast driving incentives to produce out 
of the economy and inviting catastrophic in- 
flation; only a cut in Federal expenditures can 
— higher taxation and inflation, he con- 
udes. 
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GETTING SET ORGANIZATIONALLY FOR WAR 
CONTRACTS. By Edward J. Gesick. The Con- 
troller (1 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. 
Y.), February, 1951. Controllers of many 
medium-sized manufacturing companies are con- 
fronted with the problem of establishing a 
procedure to handle government contracts, sub- 
contracts or contracts for commercial products 
of other companies. The detailed procedure 
outlined in this article was developed by Mills 
Industries, Inc., and is presented as a guide 
to controllers in setting up an organization 
flow and chart of accounts for the handling of 
these products. 


SAVING IN THE DEFENSE ECONOMY. Federal 
Reserve Bulletin (Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C.), 
September, 1951. This article points out the 
key role which saving plays in the prevention 
of inflation, and the dangers which will result 
if genuine savings are not available to finance 
the investment essential to establish security. 
The statistics cited show that there has been 
an increase in certain forms of savings with 
potential anti-inflation significance, and that 
prospects are good that saving may continue 
at a high level. 


VALUATION OF BUSINESS INTERESTS. By Samuel 
A. Sakal. Trusts and Estates (50 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.), September, 
1951. The author warns against superficial 
valuation of a business interest as represented 
in financial statements, which should be re- 
garded simply as tools in determining value. 
The factors which determine the price at 
which a willing buyer would buy and a willing 
seller would sell, are discussed in a series of 
illustrative cases. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF PROPERTY LOSSES 


Tiere are a number of problems which 
commonly arise in the adjustment of 
property loss which can prove very costly 
if the insured has failed to recognize and 
guard against them. The following are 
some noteworthy examples: 

The Named Insured. The named in- 
sured should be the owner or owners of 
the property. In the event the insurance 
is not in the name of all parties at in- 
terest, many complications can result. In 
one case, for example, two sets of policies 
were in force on a building. One set in- 
sured the title holder, and the second, the 
holder of the mortgage notes. If the 
second group of companies had not agreed 
to reformation of their contracts to the 
title holder, of course properly showing 
their original insured’s interest as mort- 
gagee, they would have subrogation rights 
against any claim under the other set of 
policies by payment to the mortgagee 
and assignments of the notes. 

Pro-Rata Distribution Clause. The 
pro rata clause can be easily misunder- 
stood. Actually an insured can never 
collect a total loss at any one location 
unless he is insured to 100 per cent of 
value. This clause distributes the insur- 
ance to each location in the proportion 
that the location involved bears to the 
total locations insured. It is essential 
that its terms be clearly stated and clearly 
understood. 

Improvements and Betterments. Today 
one of the most difficult adjustment prob- 
lems concerns contents policies, where 
the insured has an insurable interest in 
the improvements and betterments at- 
tached to the building in which he is a 
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tenant. Even though this subject is 
highly controversial, we must state that 
these values should be given considera- 
tion in determining the amount of total 
insurance. Otherwise the contribution 
clause may limit the insured’s recovery 
under the policy. 

Some of the factors that must be con- 
sidered to determine proper coverage for 
improvements and betterments are: 

a. Term of the lease. 

b. Is there a right to renew the lease? 


c. Does the right to renew extend the 
original lease or create a new one? 


. Do the improvements and betterments 
become the prog of the lessor at the 
expiration of the lease? ' 


What provisions are in the lease regard 
ing the obligations of the landlord and 
tenant in case of a fire? 


f. To what degree must the damage extend 

to permit cancellation of the lease? 

There is no general pattern that can be 
used ‘in determining the proper figure to 
add to other contents values without first 
making an analysis of the individual situ- 
ation. 

Frankly, from an adjuster’s viewpoint, 
the ideal arrangement is to have improve 
ments and betterments insured in specific 
policies naming lessor and lessee as the” 
insureds. i 


The generally accepted practice today 
is to determine the length of the lease 
with the value of those improvements and 
betterments (determined from lease anaiy- 
sis) pro rated over that period. This is 
usually the same figure as used by the 
insured in amortizing this item for tax 
purposes. 

Property of Others. This is an item 
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of coverage that is overlooked by most 
insureds. Needless to say, when a loss 
on property of others occurs, there must 
be some tangible evidence of responsi- 
bility on the part of the insured to the 
owner of the property. 

The printing business is a good ex- 
ample. Many clients furnish printers 
with paper or basic materials for neces- 
sary processing. These values, if the 
responsibility of the insured, must be in- 
cluded in the insurance program. If not, 
the contribution or co-insurance clause 
may very well affect the final adjustment. 


Machinery and Equipment Values. 
Too often in an adjustment it develops 
that the insured has failed to keep ac- 
curate record of values of machinery and 
equipment. 

This occurs in at least two ways. One, 
when items which are actually equipment, 
tools, etc., are charged off as expense items 
and are not required by the government 
to be capitalized. Another is where orig- 
inal costs are used in determining value. 
Care should be exercised in the valuation 
of this type of property since replacement 
costs today may total many times the 
original cost. Machinery and equipment 
represent a very substantial investment in 
almost every business. 


In the event of an insurance loss, it is 
not uncommon today to penalize the in- 
sured by application of the co-insurance 
or contribution clause. This should be 
given serious consideration, for it deprives 
the policy holder of his proper share of 
recovery, which he needs in order to re- 
sume the business operation. 

Building Appraisals. Certainly the use 
of independent appraisals is a long step 
forward in the proper determination of 
values of real property. Occasionally, 
however, serious difficulty is encountered. 
In a recent case involving a $100,000 loss, 
for example, the insured naturally relied 
on a very recent appraisal on which to 
base the amount of insurance placed with 
the 80 per cent contribution clause. The 
appraisal company secured the contrac- 
tor’s repair estimate of the loss and pre- 
sented it to the adjusters. These figures 
were obviously considerably higher than 
the basic figures used in the appraisal. 
The adjustment was amicably concluded 
after details were brought in line with 
appraisal details. If the contractor's fig- 
ures had been correct, however, it would 
have meant that the value of the prop- 
erty would have exceeded the appraised 
value and a penalty then would have had 
to be exercised in concluding the adjust- 
ment. 


—From an address by J. F. BoEHNER before the Mid-West Insurance Buyers’ Association. 


One of Every Four Autos Now Subject to Periodic Check 


PERIODIC INSPECTION of motor vehicles to provide greater traffic safety for drivers 
and pedestrians is now required of one of every four vehicles in the nation, accord- 
ing to a study made by the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

With nearly one-third of all states now demanding regular inspection of auto- 
motive equipment as a highway safety measure, the total of vehicles inspected 


annually will rise in 1952 to more than 13 million. 


At the start of 1951, there were 


about 49: million vehicles in the nation, government statistics show. 


Deaths in automobile accidents in the 12 states requiring inspection last year were 
14.7 per cent below the national average of 7.5 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles, 


as computed by the National Safety Council, it was pointed out. 
not requiring inspection, fatalities were 4 per cent above the national average. 


In the states 
The 


death rate in the inspection states was 6.4 as against 7.8 in the non-inspection states. 


—The Insurance Field 9/7/51 
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THE IMPACT OF INFLATION ON INSURABLE VALUES 


Whenever serious fire occurs in a 
community, one of the first questions 
which naturally arises in the mind of the 
public is “Was the loss fully covered by 
insurance?” Unfortunately, the answer 
frequently is no. 

Average construction costs have risen 
approximately 250 per cent from the 
1933 lows and approximately 150 per 
cent from January, 1941, to January, 
1951. With values rising at this rate, 
it is not surprising that a large propor- 
tion of fire loss adjustments in recent 
years indicate a serious and widely preva- 
lent condition of under-insurance. 

It should be clearly recognized that an 
insurance policy is a contract designed 
to indemnify the property owner in the 
event of loss by fire or other casualty. 
It involves an obligation by both parties 
to the contract. The insurer assumes the 
obligation to indemnify, and the insured 
assumes the obligation to carry insurance 
in the proper amount and to furnish the 
proof of loss specified in the contract. 
The amount of indemnity for which the 
insurer is liable is limited by the amount 
of insurance stipulated in the policy and 
further limited by the amount required 
to repair or replace the damaged prop- 
erty. The basis for settlement of a loss 
is the actual cash value at the time of the 
fire or other casualty and it should be 
carefully noted from lines 90 to 122 of 
the standard policy that it is definitely 
the obligation of the insured to submit 
proof of the actual cash value and amount 
of loss incurred. 

It is clear, then, that the property 
owner must be in a position to submit 


convincing proof of the value of the 


property destroyed or damaged, whether 
the loss be total or partial. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
insurance adjuster is interested in things 
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rather than in an historical record of 
dollars expended. He wants detailed in- 
formation as to the description, location, 
and condition of each item of property 
on which a loss is claimed in order that 
he may verify the present replacement 
cost and determine the actual cash value 
which includes an allowance for actual 
depreciation accrued to the date of the 
loss. In the case of buildings and under- 
ground piping and wiring and similar 
items, he will want a clear-cut segrega- 
tion of the property which is covered by 
insurance from that which is not covered 
under the terms of the policy. 

In the event that a coinsurance clause 
or a pro-rata distribution clause applies, 
proof must be furnished not only of the 
value of the destroyed or damaged por- 
tion of the property, but also of the value 
of the property remaining to determine 
whether the coinsurance clause or the 
pro-rata distribution clause has been com- 
plied with. This is essential even after 
the amount of the loss has been established 
to determine whether and to what extent 
the property owner is self-insured. 

In order to protect the property and 
the business from disaster, a prudent 
management will want to have available 
at all times a complete detailed record of 
its physical assets, whether those assets 
are capitalized on the books or not, so 
that it will be in a position to meet its 
obligations under the insurance contract 
when a loss occurs. The record must be 
accurately current, detailed and prepared 
in such a way that it is demonstrably 
correct. 

The preparation of such an inventory 
involves a listing of each item of property 
with technically accurate descriptions, 
showing its location, its cost of reproduc- 
tion, and its condition. 

After such a basic record has been 
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prepared, it will be necessary to carry Only with such a record can the prop- 
it forward periodically to account for ty owner be sure that he is properly 
protected and that he will be in a position 
to prove his position and his loss when 
dition, and changes in the price levels. disaster strikes. 

—C. J. SCHWINGLE. Best’s Insurance News, September, 1951, p. 20:4. 


changes in the property, changes in con- 


Life Span Has Gained 20 Years in Half Century 


BABIES born in the U. S. today may be expected, on the average, to live to age 68, 
compared with age 47 for those born 50 years ago, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance in its recent analysis of the mortality and longevity trends of the 
first half of the century. 

However, the person in middle or later life has a relatively small additional 
expectation of life. “The greater strides towards longer life,” the Institute said, 
“have been made at the younger ages and the most direct result is that the nation 
is rapidly building up a larger proportion of middle aged and aged persons, rather 
than adding any great number of years to later life.” While the life expectation 
at birth is up more than 40 per cent in the half century, at age 20, the gain is 
less than 20 per cent. And for most of the years of life after that, the increase 
in longevity has been about 12 per cent to 18 per cent. 


Women have added three and one-half years more to their expectation of life 
than have men over the half century. While female babies have an outlook today 
of some 22 years more than 50 years ago, the male infants have an outlook of 18 
years more. In 1900, women and men could expect 48 and 46 years from birth, 
respectively; in 1948 the figures had risen to 70 and 65, respectively. 

—Insurance Advocate 7/21/51 


Retirement Benefit Experience Under Social Security 


ABOUT 600,000 worKERs have retired under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program in the first eight months following the adoption of the 1950 amendments. 
There were in April, 1951, over 2 million workers and 1.9 million dependents 
receiving benefits under the Act. While almost nine years elapsed before the first 
million old-age beneficiaries were receiving monthly benefits, the 2 million mark was 
reached in approximately 214 years. During the first four months in 1951 more 
than three times as many new employee accounts were opened as in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. A substantial number of the newly covered workers are 
household employees. Employees of state governments are now eligible for Social 
Security as soon as the state and the federal government sign agreements. Seven 
states had done so by mid-May and eight others have been negotiating agreements. 

—Council News (Research Council for Economic Security) Chicago 





AMA FALL INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


The Fall Insurance Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Thursday and Friday, November 15-16, at 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR RE-EVALUATING A PENSION PLAN 


RRecarpiess or How broad the concept 
on which a pension plan is originally de- 
signed, it needs to be re-evaluated from 
time to time to keep it abreast of con- 
stantly changing conditions. Recent 
changes in social legislation, labor rela- 
tions, economic conditions, and the state 
of the company’s development have a 
direct bearing on the soundness and effec- 
tiveness of existing plans. 

Just what the effect of these changes 
is can be determined by directing scrutiny 
of the plan toward the following focal 
points: (1) benefits—as related to cur- 
rent economic conditions and social legis- 
lation; (2) effectiveness of the plan—as 
related to employee relations; (3) costs 
—as related to economic conditions and 
the company’s present state of develop- 
ment. 

Benefits as related to current economic 
conditions and social legislation. It is 
often found that benefits under plans 
established several years ago are now in- 
sufficient because of changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money. 

Also, the recent change in the coverage 
of Social Security from $3,000 to $3,600 
makes it necessary to give consideration 
to changes in integrated plans. Though 
a previously approved plan using a $3,000 
break point will remain qualified, it may 
be better policy to amend it to the $3,600 
break point in order to maintain the 
original philosophy of full integration 
with Social Security. 

Effectiveness of a plan as related to 
employee relations. The effectiveness of 
a plan is largely dependent upon how well 
it is understood and appreciated by em- 
ployees. 

It is important that supervisors under- 
stand and appreciate their company’s 
plan—not only for their own sakes but 
also for the purpose of extending their 
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understanding and appreciation to the 
rank and file of workers. In this way, 
members of organized groups may be led 
to comprehend not only their benefits but 
also the costs involved. Comprehension 
of costs tends to prevent the excessive de- 
mands that frequently spring from lack of 
understanding, while comprehension of 
benefits improves employee morale. This 
latter factor, as reflected in increased 
productivity, is a direct—if intangible— 
offset to the cost of a plan. 

Costs—as related to economic condi- 
tions and the company’s present state of 
development. The cost of a plan must 
not be allowed to jeopardize a company’s 
competitive position in its industry. This 
position may have changed since the in- 
stallation of a plan; or the plan cost may 
have increased to the point of becoming 
a threat. 

Frequently, excessive cost of a plan 
may be due to increases in earning rates 
and/or to an increase in the number of 
eligibles. Other factors may also exist, 
such as older average age of members, 
new members entering at older ages, and 
changes in actual interest and mortality 
as compared to original assumptions. Ex- 
cessive costs also may result from the in- 
clusion of other benefits, such as death ~ 
benefits and separation allowances, and 
are aggravated when financed under pro- 
grams carrying high acquisition and ad-~ 
ministration costs. Since the adequacy ” 
of pensions is of paramount importance, 
it may prove necessary to reduce or do 
away with these extras in order to main- 
tain or re-establish adequate retirement 
benefits. 

One more phase of the cost problem 
must be borne in mind. Fundamentally, 
the cost of a plan comprises the benefits 
paid, plus administration and/or acqui- 
sition costs, minus interest earned, and 
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plus or minus any capital gains or losses. 
This cost must be met eventually—a fact 
often overlooked by the proponents of 
“pay-as-you-go” plans. However, the 
rate of payments can be determined to a 
large degree by the flexibility of the 


method used for funding. Changing 
from an inflexible method of funding 
may make it possible to maintain or im- 
prove a plan by permitting better timing 
of payments. 


—G. Girson Terriperry. Reprinted from The Hanover Pension Bulletin, August, 1951, 
by permission of the Hanover Bank (Copyright 1951: by Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 





BY the end of 1950, at least half of the nation’s population was covered by one 
type or other of voluntary A & H insurance, the Health Insurance Council reports. 
Sizeable gains are recorded for all categories. 


—The Insurance Field 9/21/51 


Also Recommended « « « 





THE ROLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
IN MAINTAINING FAMILY INCOME AND EXPEND- 
ITURE IN AN AREA OF CRITICAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. Report No. 43, National Opinion Re- 
search Center (University of Chicago, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill.). This study, 
conducted in an unnamed town in Illinois, 
shows that the local business man suffers when 
the purchasing power of local workers and 
their families declines. As long as there is 
some assurance that the local industries will 
reopen—as they have done in the community 
studied since the survey was completed—an 
unemployment insurance program, generous 
enough to provide for the essential needs of 
unemployed workers and their families, is in 
the best interest of the local business com- 
munity, according to the findings of this report. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY OR EXTRA EXPENSE? 
By Marshall B. Dalton. Best’s Insurance 
News (75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y.), 
September, 1951. This article summarizes the 
ramifications of use and occupancy and extra 
expense insurance, describes situations where 
each type is indicated, and draws the distinc- 
tion between the two by citing specific cases. 
The author calls attention to a current trend 
of excessively high jury verdicts and suggests 
that agents recommend that their customers 
carry high limits. 


JOINT-AND-SURVIVOR BENEFITS UNDER 165 PEN- 
SION PLANS. Estate and Tax Letter (The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J.), August, 1951. Whether the terms 
of a retirement plan provide for a stated in- 
come for the employee or a smaller joint-and- 
survivor income for himself and his wife, the 
same basic principles apply and the same gift 
and estate tax consequences flow. The author 
discusses the relevant tax regulations in detail. 
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THE COST OF EMPLOYEE DISABILITY TO THE 
EMPLOYER. By James M. Gillen. The Human 
Side of Industry—Transactions of Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting (Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, 
Penna.), 102 pages. $2.00. This discussion 
centers around temporary non-occupational 
disabilities lasting more than seven days, and 
is fully documented with statistical data taken 
from the experience of the General Motors 
Group Insurance Plan. Based on GM's current 
employment in the United States and Canada 
and the latest available disability data for GM, 
the total time lost because of non-occupational 
disabilities lasting more than seven days 
amounts to 3!4 million days per year, or an 
average of nearly eight days per employee. 


MALINGERING IS A MENACE. By Armitage 
Whitman. Insurance Advocate (123 William 
Street, New York 38, N. Y.), October 13, 
1951. The enormous amount of money 
malingerers have cost insurance companies and 
the extent to which they have done harm to 
themselves and society can probably never be 
calculated. The author believes the ideal 
solution would be to have impartial specialists 
appointed by the state government whose de- 
cisions would be final and whose rank and 
prestige would be equal to that given justices 
of the State Supreme Court. 


INCOME TAX CONSEQUENCES OF INSURANCE. 
By Calvin N. Souther. Best’s Insurance News 
(75 Fulton Street, New York 18, N. Y.), 
August, 1951. This second installment in a 
series of two articles considers the potential 
tax problems related to depreciation and busi- 
ness interruption insurance. (The first dealt 
with fire insurance.) The author cites court 
decisions to illustrate his points, which should 
be helpful to the insurance buyer in antici- 
pating possible tax problems which may arise 
from insurance transactions. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS. By Sumner H. Slichter. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1951. 216 
pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Herman S. Hettinger* 


The business executive who reads Professor 
Slichter’s most recent book will find it a useful 
and generally encouraging highlight description 
of where the American economy stands today 
and where it may be headed. He also should 
find it challenging, for Professor Slichter de- 
posits a number of thorny problems in the 
laps of those who would exercise business 
leadership. 

The author opens with a review of the 
American economy before Korea; examines 
what may be the lasting effects of the defense 
economy in which we shall be living and work- 
ing for an indefinite future period; assays the 
probable characteristics of our economy in the 
foreseeable future, together with the ques- 
tions involved; appraises America’s economic 
position in the world; considers the capacity 
of our economy to grow; and ends by meeting 
the question of socialism or a “planned eco- 
nomy™ head-on. 

The “pre-Korea” economy described by Pro- 
fessor Slichter will be recognized readily by 
anyone who has read his somewhat better- 
organized volume, The American Economy, 
(1948). The government's role in economic 
life has grown to the point where ours properly 
must be termed a “mixed economy.” We are 
now mainly an economy of employees; our 
monetary system has undergone revolutionary 
changes; and we continue to be highly dynamic, 
with the ability to develop new kinds of in- 
stitutions and methods of doing business under 
the impetus of changing conditions. 

New items also have been added to the ac- 
count, some of which may merit mention. 
Much of the success of management in raising 
productivity can be attributed to the growth 
of “staff work and positions, especially in 
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technological research. “Intention-to-spend re- 
ports” with respect to consumers, business 
enterprises, and agriculture are a new and po- 
tentially important management tool. The new 
“super venture-capital enterprises,” mainly a 
post-war development, conceivably can con- 
tribute much to pioneering in new products 
and businesses, though, in Professor Slichter’s 
and the reviewer's opinion, an even broader 
scale attack is needed in this field. 

The “post-Korea” defense economy, in Pro- 
fessor Slichter’s opinion, primarily will accel- 
erate trends which were already present, and 
the nation’s over-all standard of consumption 
will drop very little and only briefly. Among 
the probable characteristics visualized for the 
American economy in the foreseeable future 
are continued commitment to a high-level em- 
ployment policy for the nation; rapid techno- 
logical progress; a growing dependence on im- 
ported raw materials; further growth in union 
membership, but no labor party; heavy govern- 
ment spending; continued importance of the 
replacement of capital goods; a probably better- 
focused attack on the problem of low incomes; 
broader ownership of corporate industry; a 
continuing upward pressure on prices; a more 
stable but somewhat less liquid economy; and 
increasingly complex and difficult problems for 
management. 

The questions which Professor Slichter vis- 
ualizes as being most important are the manner 
and degree of government intervention in the 
economy—the current confusion of which is 
aptly recorded; the future role of trade unions, 
which should not develop along the British 
pattern; the future of “small business” (an 
area in which the reviewer wishes there were 
greater precision of definition and thinking re- 
lated specifically to various fields of manufac- 
turing, processing, etc.); and the upward move- 
ment of prices. 

Greatly increased imports, rather than gifts, 
must be the means by which Americans, re- 
sponsible for about 40 per cent of world pro- 
duction and consumption, can best help other 
free peoples, Professor Slichter maintains. He 
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admits that more will be required for those un- 
developed lands where rising nationalism and 
the demand for better living combine with 
Communist threats to create an explosive situa- 
tion and where, as a result, political stakes are 
especially high. Additional suggestions would 
have been helpful for these areas so critical to 
world peace. 


Professor Slichter believes that the prospects 
for continued rapid economic growth in this 
country are excellent; that we shall not veer 
toward socialism; that though the government 
may try or at least pretend to do more “plan- 
ning,” the decisions within the American econ- 
omy will continue to be made substantially as 
they are today; that the tenor of economic 
thinking will include the idea of government 
as an instrument of economic policy, the im- 
practicability of panaceas and sudden solutions, 
the necessity of high-level employment and 
broadening opportunities for the good life; and 
finally, that the American economy will ex- 
perience continued, dynamic change. 


Many of the challenges to business leader- 
ship have been implied in the above para- 
graphs. 


A few more, raised or implied by 
Professor Slichter, may be mentioned more spe- 
cifically. How can business leadership regain 
its lost prestige, at least to the point where its 
public acceptance is commensurate with the 
responsibilities placed upon management? What 
more can business do to maintain an active 
demand for investment in capital goods? What 
can business do to raise the country’s number 
of stockholders to a level above the present one, 
which is one out of every 17 adults? 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND DEMO. 
CRATIC ACTION. By Franklyn S. Hai- 
man. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1951. 316 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Cecil E. Goode* 


The title of this work is misleading. So, 
too, is the preface, since the ambitious goal it 
sets in the following statement is not attained: 
“To our knowledge there has been no attempt 
to bring together in one place the philosophical- 
scientific background and the practical tech- 


* Director of Personnel, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
munistration. 
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niques of democratic group leadership. This 
book is such an attempt. In it an effort has 
been made to strike a healthy balance be- 
tween theory and practice—a balance which 
we feel has been lacking in previous works 
on leadership.” 

Actually, this is a college textbook on leader- 
ship in group discussion. While it does not 
reach the broad goal outlined in its preface, 
it does, however, provide some practical point- 
ers for persons who are interested in leading 
democratic discussion groups. The preliminary 
philosophical treatment of leadership, which 
it also provides, is very interesting and should 
encourage a better understanding of the char- 
acteristics and purposes of democratic leader- 
ship. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
One, “Approaches to Leadership,” is a philo- 
sophical discussion of the dynamics of leader- 
ship and of authoritarianism as opposed to 
democracy. The author concludes that what 
we call democratic leadership is not purely 
democratic but a blend of democracy and 
autocracy in which the aims of group endeavor 
should be group-centered rather than leader- 
centered. 

Mr. Haiman separates the various forms of 
leadership into the following types: executive, 
judge, advocate, expert, and discussion. He 
places the executive type of leader at the 
authoritarian end of the autocracy-democracy 
continuum and says that the other leaders 
shade, in the order named, toward the demo- 
cratic end. He then dismisses from further 
consideration all types of leaders other than the 
discussion leader. 

Part Two, “Attitudes and Skills of Demo- 
cratic Leadership,” is, in effect, a discussion 
leader's manual. The theme of this section is 
expressed as follows: “. . we have arrived 
at a position which clearly implies that the 
healthiest kind of leadership for a democracy 
is that which is diffused throughout the group.” 
The successful group leader is described as a 
person who is well-adjusted, has a knowledge 
of human motives and behavior, and is ex- 
perienced in group discussion techniques. The 
group leader as a person, leadership inter- 
personal relations, the scientific method of 
conducting discussions, cooperative thinking, 
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dissolving conflict by integration, and dissolv- 
ing conflict by majority vote are discussed in 
this section. A chapter on resolving conflict 
by majority vote provides a very simple ex- 
planation of parliamentary procedure. 

Part Three comprises only one chapter which 
is devoted to “The Future of Democratic 
Leadership.” As in Part Two, the frame of 
reference is largely the discussion group. The 
author believes that leadership ability can be 
further developed by training and cites re- 
search, particularly that conducted at North- 
western University, to prove his point. Demo- 
cratic leadership, Mr. Haiman concludes, builds 
up both the leader and his followers through 
mutual development. 

Extensive appendices which include the Barn- 
lund-Haiman Leader Rating Scale, two samples 
of shared leadership, leadership case problems, 
and a bibliography are included. Each chapter 
is followed by exercises. 


FOREMANSHIP: A TEXTBOOK. By Ff. J. 
Burns Morton. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
London, England, 1951. 316 pages. Avail- 
able from the National Foremen’s Institute, 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, Conn. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by O. C. McCreery* 


“Foremanship is both a science and an art 
which can be applied generally throughout in- 
dustry—regardless of ownership, whether pub- 
lic or private; regardless of nature, whether 
engineering, textile, chemical, or other; and 
regardless of department, whether workshop 
or office. Indeed, the more distant, imper- 
sonal, or authoritarian the central control may 
be, the more necessary it is that the ill effects 
of such drawbacks be mitigated as far as pos- 
sible at the point of contact with the opera- 
tive-personnel—that is to say, by competent 
and intelligent foremanship.” This is F. J. 
Burns Morton's premise as stated in the preface 
to this new book. 

Not only does he believe with the rest of us 
that foremen must exercise highly developed 
techniques of supervision, but Mr. Burns 


* Director 
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Morton also knows first-hand the techniques 
of skilled supervision. In addition to being 
a well-trained psychologist and author of sev- 
eral widely read books (The New Foremanship, 
Teamwork in Industry, and Introduction to 
Foremanship), he has had a successful career 
in business as a production man. Until re- 
cently, he was General Works Manager of 
Enfield Cables, Ltd., and he is now Director 
of A, E. Hawley & Co., Ltd., Sketchley Dye 
Works. 

Foremanship: A Textbook is just that—a 
practical working text for the foreman. The 
techniques of foremanship are broken down 
into their component parts and discussed under 
three main headings: “Direction,” “Control,” 
and “Personnel.” The discussion is detailed 
and contains a number of sound principles to 
be followed in organizing and directing the 
work of people, establishing and maintaining 
a sound human relations program, and con- 
trolling production quality and costs. 

In discussing training, Mr. Burns Morton 
says, “The cost of training is unavoidable, but 
it can be reduced considerably by using the 
most suitable methods.” He is a stanch advo- 
cate of the training-within-industry principle 
and believes in such a program not only for 
selected groups in the shops but for everyone 
in the organization. In concluding his chapter 
on training, he states: “Organized training is 
the planned effort to mobilize human endeavor 
. . . The foreman who becomes training con- 
scious will have a new analytical, constructive, 
and cooperative approach to workshop super- 
vision. Instead of condemning the lack of 
skill and the prevailing resentment to correc- 
tion in the department, he will bring about 
better performance through training. Training 
is a continuous and never-ending process.” 

To achieve effective communications is one 
of the most difficult problems facing industry 
today. The author believes that: “The foreman 
is the most important link in translating man- 
agement policy into workshop procedure. He 
must also sift out and convey to the manage- 
ment and functional specialists information as 
to breakdowns or suggestions for improve- 
ments.” This reviewer regrets that the author 
did not devote more time to a consideration 
of the foreman’s responsibilities in the area of 
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communications and to a discussion of how to 
communicate and what to communicate. 

Foremanship: A Textbook is not a defini- 
tive study, but it is an interesting and practical 
book. It is recommended to anyone interested 
in the training of foremen. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
By Richard A. Lester. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1951. 413 pages. $4.25. 


Reviewed by Joseph W. Wissel* 


Readers will find that this book on labor 
and industrial relations fills a real need. The 
author has organized his material in four con- 
venient sections as follows: (1) Analytical 
Foundations; (2) Unions, Management, and 
Collective Bargaining; (3) Issues and Govern- 
ment Intervention; (4) Concluding Comments. 

In the first section, the difficulties of sub- 
jecting labor relations to laboratory type ex- 
perimentation are cited, and various attempts 
to do so are reviewed. Historical studies, logi- 
cal deduction, topical surveys, statistical analy- 
sis, case studies, clinical approaches, actual 
participation, and controlled experimentation 
are discussed briefly. Problems of bias and 
generalization from a specific case are cited as 
some of the sources of error. 

The motives of individuals as workers, mem- 
bers of a union, and as members of manage- 
ment are also examined with a view toward 
understanding the psychological and social fac- 
tors as well as the economic factors operating 
in the industrial world. Wage differentials 
and wages under non-union and union condi- 
tions are considered. 

In Section Two, the history and growth of 
the American labor movement is traced from 
the period of militant unions and militant 
employers’ organizations to present-day condi- 
tions. The structure of craft and industrial 
unions is outlined. The powers of the local 
and the national unions are compared, with 
the Philadelphia local of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers cited as an example 
of a strong union at the local level. The 
United Mine Workers and the American 


* Research Associate, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
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Federation of Musicians are suggested as hav- 
ing approached single-man control, while the 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers (CIO) is put forth as 
having a rank-and-file type of control. 

The author, recognizing that in any study 
of labor relations management as well as 
unions should be analyzed and scrutinized, 
devotes a chapter to management in theory 
and practice and another to management's 
labor policies. Management may decide to 
exclude the union, contain the union, accept 
and accommodate the union, or cooperate fully 
with the union. Each situation will result in 
different labor relationships. Readers will find 
the chapter on collective bargaining experience 
especially informative. Labor-management re- 
lationships in four major industries, railroads, 
bituminous coal, men and women’s clothing, 
and the automotive industry are traced from 
the period of initial ‘union activity in each 
industry to the present date. Industry and 
union strategy during this time included strikes, 
cost-of-living clauses, and voluntary wage re- 
ductions. Both the industries and the asso- 
ciated unions in the four areas enjoyed certain 
advantages arising from a favorable labor 
market, high consumer demand, and various 
government regulations. The pattern of bar- 
gaining for each industry and an appraisal of 
its present union status is given. 

Section Three, “Issues and Government In- 
tervention,” is introduced by a discussion of 
labor monoply which is especially pertinent 
to current industrial relations problems, since 
this term has come into popular usage in 
recent years and has been the subject of pro- 
posed legislation. Three chapters on govern- 
ment deal specifically with government regula- 
tion of collective bargaining and labor relations 
generally. The Railway Labor Act, the Wagner 
Act, and the Taft-Hartley Act represent the 
three most forceful attempts of the govern- 
ment to control industrial relations situations 
which appeared to be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the general public as well as to labor 
or management. In the five years that the 
Taft-Hartley Act has been in effect, many 
certifying elections have been held in ac- 
cordance with its provisions and various sec- 
tions have been tested in the courts. Those 
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provisions which were obviously needed have 
proved their value, while certain undesirable 
ones have also been identified. One of the 
outstanding features of this book is its com- 
plete and minute coverage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which comprises essentially 99 per cent 
of the legal basis of labor-management rela- 
tionships today. 

The fourth section consists of a_ short 
philosophic discussion of industrial relations 
in a changing world. 

This work is both suitable as a college text- 
book and valuable to union and management 
leadership. The general approach to the whole 
problem of labor relations is presented at the 
applied rather than the conventional academic 
level, and the reader will find the author's 
treatment of the subject matter very fruitful. 
Though Mr. Lester has drawn from many 
conventional fields, he has presented an in- 
tegrated and realistic picture. The reader is 
forewarned that more stress than might be 
anticipated has been placed on economic fac- 
tors. However, this in no way detracts from 
the value of the book. 

It is regrettable that there are not more 
books as well-planned and well-written as this 
one. Extensive research and careful planning 
are evidenced, and the author is quite objec- 
tive in his presentation, being neither exces- 
sively pro-management nor pro-labor. 


CLEAR WRITING FOR EASY READING. 
By Norman G. Shidle. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1951. 176 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Stephen D. Smoke* 


Norman G. Shidle’s latest book will be a 
welcome friend to anyone who writes reports, 
memoranda, letters, or articles. Well-organized 
and packed with classroom examples and ex- 
ercises, it is bound to help improve the every- 
day writing of business men, engineers, teach- 
ers, scientists, and even some business paper 
writers. 

The key to clear writing, Mr. Shidle con- 
tends, is clear thinking before writing. 
Thoughts should be well organized before a 
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word is ever placed on paper. Few people 
can figure out what they want to say and how 
they want to say it in one process. Adequate 


thought given to organization insures that the 
main idea gets greatest emphasis—-that it is 
not obscured in a forest of subordinate and 
explanatory details. 


To organize his story effectively, the every- 
day writer is advised to (1) visualize his spe- 
cific audience clearly; (2) decide upon the idea 
he wishes to leave in the reader’s mind; (%) 
state that idea specifically in a sentence or two; 
and (4) compose a mental or written outlize 
which enables him to develop the idea clearly 
and concisely. 


The author calls this thought process and 
statement of idea “the development of a peg.” 
And he points out that pegs for effective copy 
must be sharp and clear. They must give the 
reader the main idea even if he fails to go 
beyond the first sentence. They must interest 
the reader in going further. They should 
immediately let the reader in on what the 
story is about and tip him off on what to 
expect so that he will readily understand each 
succeeding paragraph. 

Movement is often the determining differ- 
ence between an effective piece of writing and 
a relatively ineffective one—sentences should 
march. The word march itself requires a 
steady, crisp, regular movement in a pre- 
determined direction. It suggests pace without 
hurry, balance without inertia. It implies a 
happy medium between the sluggish meander- 
ings of long sentences and the irritating rat-a- 
tattat of telegraphic ones. Sentences will 
march if writers avoid say-nothing words, 
eliminate introductory words, stick to direct 
statements, keep ideas per sentence low, aim © 
for short sentences, personalize thinking, and 
are specific. 

Clear words and live words, Mr. Shidle 
points out, beat time for sentences that march 
right into the reader's mind. Both are con- 
ditioned by the audience, the context, and the 
word's frequency of use. Try the short words 
first. Use fresh crisp words as much as pos- 
sible. Use professional slang only among 
folks of the same profession. And don't 
hesitate to strike out dead words from your 
copy and replace them with more lively ones. 
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Such word habits will help most everyday 
writing to reach the desired target. 

The author cautions against the use of pro- 
fessional devices which, if applied without 
imagination and competence, turn mediocre 
copy into tripe. The everyday writer should 
not worry about post-graduate techniques until 
he has complete mastery of clear organization, 
marching sentences, and biting words. 

Mr. Shidle suggests that writers make use 
of various mechanical testing devices to evalu- 
ate the reading ease of their copy before put- 
ting it to use, for mechanical checking can 
keep a person from writing as badly as he 
might. He concludes, however, that effective 
writing is done by people and not by a book 
of rules or a robot calculator. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LABOR MARKETS. 
By Lloyd G. Reynolds. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 328 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by F. Theodore Malm* 


We are glad to see the publication of this 
excellent final report on the Yale labor mar- 
ket study, for it is one of several such studies 
which are adding gradually but substantially 
to our understanding of labor mobility. 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, Associate Director of 
the Labor and Management Center at Yale 
University, based this report on field work 
completed in 1946-48, which consisted of 
worker interviews, covering about one thou- 
sand manual workers in manufacturing; man- 
agement interviews, with several visits to each 
of about fifty manufacturing firms; and inter- 
views at union, government, and other offices 
in the area. The research plan was focused 
primarily on the mobility of manual workers 
in manufacturing within a single New England 
city where unionism is recent and weak. Thus 
the following aspects of labor mobility receive 
relatively little attention here: geographical mo- 
bility between one labor market area and 
another; movement in and out of the labor 
force, and between employment and unem- 
ployment; mobility patterns of other occupa- 
tional groups (professional, white-collar, etc); 
mobility patterns in other industries (construc- 
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tion, wholesale trade, retail trade, etc.); and 
the effect of unionism on labor mobility. 

The author divides his book into’ two main 
parts, the first reporting the results of the 
Yale community study, and the second re- 
examining labor market theory and policy in 
the light of those findings. In Part I, which is 
mainly “factual,” he comments on patterns of 
labor mobility, including the effects of age 
and length of service and the inter-relationship 
of various types of job movements. He re- 
views the characteristics of this community 
labor market: lack of complete and accurate 
information about jobs, the avoidance of “‘pirat- 
ing,” the importance of friends and relatives 
as contacts leading to jobs, and so on. The 
evaluation of the role of the public employ- 
ment service is valuable, pointing out the 
problems of this agency in performing a dual 
function (as employment exchange and as ad- 
ministrator of unemployment compensation) 
for two sets of masters (employers and work- 
ers). Worker attitudes toward jobs and em- 
ployers are also analyzed, with some interest- 
ing comments on the realistic job-shopping 
practice of workers in usually taking the first 
suitable job offered. The discussion of occupa- 
tional movement covers entry into the labor 
market and the effect of schooling and family 
background, indicating that here as in other 
studies a good deal of “occupational inherit- 
ance” was found. In addition, the determina- 
tion of the wage structure of the plant and of 
the area is described. 

In Part I, Mr. Reynolds’ conclusions agree 
at many points with other studies already 
published and with the Oakland labor mar- 
ket studies in preparation at the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Berkeley. This suggests that there are some 
quite general properties in the functioning of 
our labor markets, though variations in specific 
characteristics such as union strength, indus- 
trial pattern, and skill structure indicate that 
each individual labor market area is likely to 
differ somewhat from others. 

In Part II, which is more “theoretical,” 
Reynolds makes these important points which 
are worth keeping in mind in thinking about 
traditional explanations of wage determination 
and labor mobility: (1) The actual movement 
of labor in the area was not predominantly 
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toward higher paid jobs, and non-wage terms 
of employment seemed to accentuate wage dif- 
ferentials rather than offset them. (2) The 
labor market was found to adjust to economic 
changes in many ways other than through the 
adjustment of wage rates. (3) Product demand 
conditions and union pressures seemed to be 
the main active forces in determining wage 
levels and structures, with labor mobility play- 
ing a relatively passive role. And, if we should 
agree that “competitive reasoning’ and “mar- 
ket criteria” are of little value in understand- 
ing wage determination in the labor market, 
the author suggests that we consider these 
*“.. . three broad principles: equalization of 
wages for the same job; extension of job evalua- 
tion techniques across industry lines to pro- 
vide a comprehensive ranking of jobs through- 
out the economy; and minimizing the wage 
spread between the bottom and top of this 
ranking.” 

Mr. Reynolds’ book should be found thought- 
provoking and interesting by economists, gov- 
ernment officials, educators, and (perhaps 
especially) manpower managers in industry. 
This reviewer recommends it highly. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON EXECU- 
TIVES. By Thomas H. Sanders. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 229 
pages. $3.25. 


Reviewed by L. R. Boulware* 


What will surprise many readers of this 
study is the amount of evidence gathered by 
Professor Sanders to support the conclusion 
that taxes, government regulation, and con- 
troversy with unions—all taken together—*‘are 
not sufficient to quell adventurous and vigor- 
ous spirits . . . that difficulty, danger, and 
strenuous effort are themselves incentives to 
many men.” 

Personal interviews, on which the book is 
based, indicate that little withholding of 
effort on present jobs is admitted. This may 
be due to non-financial incentives and the 
compulsions of administrative organization and 
discipline. Or it may be the result simply of 
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the habit of mind of executives trained in days 
when greater rewards could be won and kept. 
Or it may be due to the urge to “keep on” 
either against the fear of an even worse fate 
to come or against the hope of “a break” later 
in the tax or capital gain front. 

But there is enough significant evidence to 
indicate that executives do delay retirement, 
avoid promotions with their present companies, 
and refuse to go to much higher paying jobs 
in other organizations largely because the risk 
and added responsibilities are out of propor- 
tion to their added net income after taxes. 
Especially emphasized is the effect of taxes on 
the mobility of executives. While taxes seem 
always to be considered and the resulting in- 
fluence on a decision may range all the way 
from nothing to a decisive prohibition, Pro- 
fessor Sanders feels that the following gen- 
eralizations can be safely made: 

“(1) A considerable number of proposals 
are turned down largely for tax reasons. (2) 
A considerable number are accepted in spite 
of tax reasons. (3) Taxes greatly increase the 
administrative difficulties of effecting trans- 
fers. (4) They certainly increase the cost 
of them.” 

Incidentally, it might have been mentioned 
that, corporate and individual taxes being what 
they are, it can cost the public up to $10.00 
—or more—for each $1.00 of added incen- 
tive that is given executives. And, admittedly, 
a considerable part of the old incentive to 
take risks in new fields is absent. 

Naturally, executives are seeking relief from 
the compensation squeeze due to taxes. But 
this is not so much in gross current pay as in 
forms that openly and legitimately elude the 
tax collector and that suffer least from infla- 
tion. Executive reactions to pensions, deferred 
compensation, stock options, and other avenues 
to potential capital gains are reported in detail 
and, as regards priority of preferences for 
various forms of financial compensation, pen- 
sion plans have up to now followed insurance 
and come well before stock options. 


Likewise, in planning their personal invest- 
ments executives are more and more seeking 
capital gains rather than high immediate in- 
come. But surprising is the finding among 
those interviewed that around half the execu- 
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tives have, in the recent past, been making 
their plans on the basis of extreme inflation 
while just about as many seem to have been 
anticipating severe deflation. 

Executives, tax legislators, and the public 
alike will profit from this much-needed under- 
standing of the present and future effect of 
taxes on executives and, through them, on 
the whole economy made available by Professor 
Sanders. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIES: Their Organiza- 
tion and Management. Edited by Lucille 
Jackson. Science-Technology Division, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 31 East 10 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 1951. 202 pages. 
$6.00 


Reviewed by Florence A. Grant* 


Management has long been aware that its 
technical libraries function adequately and 
well—often achieving apparently miraculous re- 
sults. But the manner of their functioning has 
been a bit on the mysterious side. In this book, 
a group of librarians have set out, for the 
first time, to describe “how they run.” Quite 
unlike the centipede in the same situation, the 
result is no lying “distracted in a ditch.” 
These 200 pages are an orderly, carefully 
selected, and well-edited presentation of the 
practices and problems peculiar to technical 
libraries. The emphasis is on specific pro- 
cedures developed by experience in each main 
activity. 

After an introductory chapter describing 
“technical libraries as such, chapters on staff, 
budget, physical layout, and equipment fol- 
low. Two chapters are devoted to the selec- 
tion and acquisition of the library’s stock in 
trade—books, miscellaneous publications and 
periodicals—and one to matters of routine ad- 
ministration. About a third of the volume 
deals with the real core of library manage- 
ment, the classification and cataloguing, the 
documentation and indexing, the recording 
and distribution, and special problem re- 
searches. These functions are what really 
determine whether a library is successful in 
accomplishing its purpose of making needed 
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information readily available, accessible, and 
presentable. A final chapter, “Interpreting 
Library Service,” discusses the public relations 
of the library. 

A feature which will make this work a con- 
stant and invaluable reference tool in any 
library is the inclusion throughout the volume 
of where-to-find-it directories. Among these 
are listed manufacturers of various types of 
duplicating equipment, of microfilm reading 
machines, and of punched-card coding systems. 
Brief descriptions of each type of equipment 
and often some evaluation of its specific use- 
fulness are provided. The sources of informa- 
tion listed include scientific book publishers, 
dealers in out-of-print books in the U. S. and 
in Europe, sources for translations of foreign 
language articles, and dealers in back files of 
periodicals. 

Diagrams of floor layouts and illustrations 
of equipment and printed forms lend interest 
and clarity. Sample pages of several library 
bulletins are reproduced, and excellent bibli- 
ographies for further reading are provided at 
the end of each chapter. 

The appendix includes a remarkable group 
of “basic booklists” for starting a library. First 
comes a comprehensive list of basic reference 
books, followed by specialized lists of books in 
19 specific fields of science and technology. 
Each list, such as Aeronautics, Food, Metal- 
lurgy, and Textiles, has been compiled by an 
expert librarian in each field. These can go 
a long way toward solving the new library's 
problem of what to buy first. 

An especially stimulating aspect of the 
book is the general attitude revealed through- 
out. Numerous devices and procedures which 
have been successfully used are described in 
each section, but the experimental approach is 
everywhere advocated. It is continually em- 
phasized that technical librarians must be 
eager to improve their procedures, never sub- 
servient to any “one best way” fetish, but 
constantly alert to new and better modifica- 
tions in the techniques of their job. As the 
editor amusingly puts it, they “are constantly 
skinning the same cat in different ways to 
produce their mink results.” 

Without question, this is a must book for 
technical libraries, large or small. For the 
established library, it provides a guide against 
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which to check its own performance, though 
even here it can be guaranteed to offer some 
provocative new ideas. For the beginner, it will 
be an invaluable book, making available the 
cumulative experience of many librarians. Em- 
phasizing many of the less usual aspects of 
library activities, it can lift an inexperienced 
librarian over hurdles that are discovered only 
by meeting them head on. For example, in 
discussing the reading and abstracting of 
periodical articles, a point is made which has 
often gone unrecognized until too late—that 
an abstractor “must have some change of 
activity in the interests of greater efficiency 
and his own serenity.” 

The book also fills a definite need for gen- 
eral management personnel. The four intro- 
ductory chapters dealing with staff, budget, 
layout, and equipment will well repay an 
executive for the time spent in reading them. 
An organization considering the establishment 
of a library can find no better outline and 
summary of the underlying decisions to be 
made and steps to be taken than is presented 
here. 

The editor, her co-workers, and the spon- 
soring organization are to be commended on 
doing an excellent piece of work and provid- 
ing a fine new tool. 


MARKETING RESEARCH. By Ernest S. 
Bradford. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1951. 391 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Wroe Alderson* 


The subtitle of this book is “How to 
Analyze Products, Markets, and Methods of 
Distribution.” In its presentation of its subject 
matter at the elementary level, this work lives 
up to its expressed intention in model fashion, 
leaving little to be desired. 

It is particularly to be commended for the 
direct and forthright organization of its sub- 
ject matter, for its clear and unpretentious 
style, and for the variety and quality of its 
teaching aids. It is highly desirable that a 
textbook of this kind outline the main con- 
tours of marketing research as broadly and 
simply as possible. Otherwise there is danger 
of leaving the elementary student completely 
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confused by the great variety of activities car- 
ried on under the name of marketing research 
and the technical complexity of some of these 
activities. 

The volume is not a long one, being organ- 
ized in 18 short chapters and seven appendices. 
There are abundant illustrations, paragraph 
headings, outlines, and summaries, which help 
make it highly readable. It also has a minimum 
of generalizations and a maximum of concrete 
examples and specific detail. Finally, the clear 
and simple style of writing reflects not only 
a broad knowledge of the field but extensive 
research to obtain suitable illustrative material. 


The teaching aids include three features ap- 
pearing at the end of every chapter. One is 
a brief summary of the main points covered 
in the chapter. Another is a set of references 
for further study. The third is a list of prob- 
lems applying to the field covered by the chap- 
ter. The treatment very properly and effec- 
tively stresses problem-solving, the book being 
oriented toward problems throughout. These 
problems, as suggested by the subtitle, are con+ 
cerned mainly with the marketing charactere 
istics of products, the characteristics of famie 
lies and other buying units which must be 
examined in evaluating markets, and the probe 
lems involved in reaching markets through dis¢ 
tribution channels and advertising. 

The chapters devoted to the description of 
method deal primarily with the questionnaire 
survey. Recognition is given, however, to 
other methods of obtaining market facts, such 
as observation and experiment. ‘ 

Part IV deals with specialized research teche 
niques, such as advertising research and dise 
tribution cost analysis. Some of these topics 
are treated in a very sketchy way, a more 
detailed discussion obviously falling beyond the 
scope of the work as planned. 


The weaknesses of this work might almost 
be described as the weaknesses of the market- 


ing research field. For example, the book 
presents charts and graphs which are drawn 
from many sources and which are certainly 
representative of the use of graphic materials 
in marketing research. Some of these are 
excellent while others illustrate several of the 
most glaring faults of graphic presentation as 
it is currently practiced. Two examples of the 
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distorted map as a device of presentation are 
shown. In this reviewer's opinion, the dis- 
torted map should be shown only as an ex- 
ample of what not to do or as an illustration 
of the lengths to which analysts have been 
driven in trying to show the relationship be- 
tween land area and statistical facts. Though 
there are no perfect solutions for this problem 
of presentation, there are better ones than the 
distorted map. 

Another type of illustrative material which 
appeals to Professor Bradford is the so-called 
pictograph. Though pictographs offer possi- 
bilities for enlivening charts, they can distort 
the graphic meaning of a chart if not used 
with caution. For example, there is a chart 
on page 231 in which the heavy black sil- 
houettes obscure the graphic meaning of the 
chart contained in lightly cross-hatched bars. 
There are other examples in this book of 
charts which do not say what they were in- 
tended to say, such as the flow chart on page 
148, or which violate principles of the gram- 
mar of graphic presentation, as in the chart 
on page 146. Considering Professor Bradford's 
interest in graphic presentation and his gen- 
erally judicious selection of examples, he might 
undertake to say something about the gram- 
mar of graphics in his next edition. One of 
the principles of this grammar is that the eye 
of the reader cannot make accurate com- 
parisons between areas unless they are simple 
and regular in form and stand in direct juxta- 
position to each other. The distorted map and 
some of the other charts reproduced violate 
this principle even though they are drawn 
from highly respected and _ representative 
sources. 

The second weakness of this work is in 
its treatment of analysis, though this criticism 
can be directed at general practice in the field 
as much as at the textbooks describing this 
practice. The book is quite clear on basic 
procedures for collecting information, but it 
has relatively little to say about the handling 
of data except for such important mechanical 
details as editing and coding. In this respect, 
it accurately reflects the current state of the 
art of marketing research, since the majority 
of those now occupied in the field are fact- 
finders rather than analysts. Possibly Pro- 
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fessor Bradford would say that analysis cannot 
be presented adequately at the elementary level 
or should be taught in such courses as statis- 
tics or mathematical logic. However, some of 
the simpler tools of analysis certainly deserve 
discussion even at the elementary level. Among 
the topics that might have been mentioned 
are elementary problems of classification, the 
development of outlines and the testing of 
outlines for comprehensive coverage of a sub- 
ject, and the analytical approach to decision- 
making through listing alternatives and then 
devising tests of rejection or acceptance until 
a single alternative remains. 


In justice to this very excellent textbook, 
it must be said that a good deal of the sub- 
stance of such a treatment of analysis appears 
in paragraphs scattered in various chapters. 
The intention here is to suggest that a second 
edition might perform a much-needed pioneer- 
ing task by bringing all of these pieces to- 
gether into a definitive treatment of analysis. 
Such an accomplishment would be the crown- 
ing feature of marketing research. 


RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
By William R. Spriegel and Joseph W. 
Towle. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 360 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by James C. Worthy* 


This is the best work yet on the specialized 
practices of retail personnel management. 
Though the authors quite rightly emphasize 
that personnel problems in retailing are not 
basically different from those in most other 
branches of industry, retailing does have many 
problems which, if not necessarily peculiar to 
it, at least appear with a somewhat different 
emphasis than in, say, manufacturing indus- 
tries. Furthermore, the number of retail es- 
tablishments and the large section of the work- 
ing population employed by them certainly 
justify a specialized work such as this. 

This book should be of real value to store 
managements and to personnel administrators 
in reviewing the adequacy of their personnel 
operations or in considering the advisability 
of broadening the scope of their personnel 
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programs. The authors display an intimate 
knowledge of internal store operations and 
the practical difficulties which the practicing 
personnel manager is likely to encounter. On 
the basis of this knowledge, they are able to 
offer many excellent suggestions for improved 
personnel procedures. 

This is, in fact, a handbook of procedures. 
Therein lie both its strength and its weak- 
ness. Its treatment of personnel methods as 
applied to retailing is excellent. But it is 
concerned almost exclusively with techniques 
and only incidentally (and rather superficially) 
with problems. There is more concern, for 
instance, with analyzing different types of 
employee benefit plans than with indicating 
the circumstances that have made them so 
important in recent years. The discussion. of 
organized labor in the retail field is par- 
ticularly sketchy, and the chapter on labor 
legislation leaves much to be desired. 

These comments are made, however, not 
so much in criticism as in an effort to indicate 
what the book is and what it is not. What the 
book sets out to do—that is, to describe the 
special retail adaptations of a wide variety of 
personnel techniques—it does very well. 

Nevertheless, this emphasis on techniques 
as such can be misleading—as apparently it 
is, on occasion, to the authors themselves. In 
their discussion of supervisory and executive 
training, for instance, they tend to be con- 
cerned largely with classroom and similar de- 
vices—which, as anyone with experience in 
retailing knows, play only a very superficial 
role in preparing people for advancement. 
There is an implicit assumption that it’s not 
“training” unless it’s “organized,” unless it’s 
represented by something tangible and specific, 
such as a syllabus, a meeting schedule, etc. 
Similar assumptions are implicit in the dis- 
cussion of other subjects—all of which is a 
natural consequence of the sharp focus on 
techniques as such. 

Those who wish a _ well-organized, well- 
balanced summary of the best of current per- 
sonnel practices in the retail field will find 
this book useful. Those who desire a more 
penetrating analysis of the human problems 
with which these techniques purport to deal 
will have to look further. The book they are 
looking for, however, has not yet been written. 
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U. S. A. THE PERMANENT REVOLU- 
TION. By the Editors of FORTUNE with 
the collaboration of Russell W. Davenport. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951. 254 pages. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by H. H. Carey* 


If the United States is to make its complete 
and unique contribution to the fulfillment of 
the needs and aspirations of mankind and the 
advancement of human welfare on a global 
scale, its citizens must have a clearer under- 
standing of their own historical development 
and present status, together with a broad view 
of their obligations, opportunities, and objec- 
tives. The Editors of Fortune have under- 
taken to facilitate this understanding and view. 
The content of this volume was originally pub- 
lished as the February, 1951, issue of Fortune. 
Its publication in book form and, conse- 
quently, its wider distribution should contribute 
further to a better understanding of ourselves, 
as well as to a more rational understanding 
of the U. S. A. on the part of those outside 
our borders. 

Chapter headings are: “The American Way 
of Life’; “The American Proposition”; “The 
American System’; “The Transformation of 
American Capitalism” (suggested reading for 
Mr. Vishinsky); “The U. S. Labor Move- 
ment”; “The Political Parties’; “The Busy, 
Busy Citizen”; “The Problems of Free Men”; 
“Individualism Comes of Age”; “Have We 
Any Friends?”; and “U. S. Foreign Policy.” 

For the average “busy, busy™ citizen, it may 
be somewhat of a shock to learn that our way 
of life is viewed with skepticism and even fear 
—not just envy—by many other peoples of 
the world; that our motives are suspect; that 
many Old World intellectuals in Europe and 
Asia consider us to be cowboys in Cadillacs; 
and that, contrary to our assumption and 
knowledge of our own goodwill and inten- 
tions, they are not scrambling to get on the 
tailboard of our wagon, which we thought 
was hitched to a glowing and universally 
admired star. 

It has, perhaps, become a convenient habit 
to refer to the U. S. A. as Ameri¢a. The au- 
thors might have achieved a small] miracle in 
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our foreign relations if they had given us a 
better synonym for U. S. A. No doubt, mil- 
lions of Americans north and south of us 
resent the implication that the U. S. A. is 
America. But the authors do a good job 
of putting us in our place by setting a proper 
example of humility and by expressing a pro- 
found conviction of our responsibility in world 
affairs, a responsibility for which we are ob- 
viously ill-prepared. 

Perhaps the title should have been “The 
Role of the U. S. A. in the Permanent Revolu- 
tion,” for as Mr. Davenport says in his intro- 
ductory remarks, “The great revolution, out 
of which the U. S. was born . . . was first 
begun in Europe, and in a certain sense be- 
longs to Europe even more than it does to 
America.” Then he goes on to state: “The 
special opportunities opened up on this con- 
tinent, both political and economic, imposed 
upon Americans the role of guarding the 
revolutionary principles. But Americans alone 
cannot realize them. Their realization is a 
joint task for the peoples of the earth, in the 
performance of which Europe must play a 
critical role.” The special role of the U. S. is 
expressed as follows: “. . . though we have 
the United Nations, though we have access 
to resources all over the world, it is we who 
must shape the struggle: we must make the 
mould . . . the shape of things to come de- 
pends on us: our moral decision, our wisdom, 
our vision, and our will.” 


This permanent revolution of which we are 
a part is described as “the revolution of the 
human individual against all forms of en- 
slavement; against all forms of earthly power, 
whether spiritual, political, or economic, that 
seek to govern man without consulting his 
individual will.” 


America, the authors say, has through the 
years developed a sense of mission to put 
into practice the basic principles expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence, i.e., the in- 
alienable rights of man, who was made in the 
image of God; equality before men; and the 
Rights to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 


Happiness. They believe that this genera- 
tion of Americans has a duty either to re- 
nounce or to reaffirm this mission. Perhaps 
what bothers a great many people in foreign 
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lands is the presumption that we consider our- 
selves the “anchor man” on civilization’s relay 
team and that we propose to take the flaming 
torch of Freedom from our exhausted pred- 
ecessors and rush triumphant up to the 
throne of God as though we had carried it 
all the way. It might be more appropriate to 
ask our citizens to carry the torch forward to 
the best of our strength and ability as the 
servant of mankind—guided and sustained by 
the hopes, strengths, counsel, and faith of all 
nations both great and small. ‘ 

One of the certain tests of greatness is 
humility—before God and man. Perhaps by 
joining with the United Nations instead of 
trying to bulldoze our own path through the 
labyrinth of post-war problems, we have dem- 
onstrated that we have reached the stature 
of humility and that we are really a part of 
the great and permanent revolution whose goal 
must be the hegemony of all nations of good 
will, rather than the hegemony of one or a 
few international musclemen. 

Our greatest problem, perhaps, will be to 
carry the whole team with us, allowing it 
maximum opportunity for consultation and 
participation, rather than taking unilateral ac- 
tion. There have already been complaints 
among the smaller nations that we do not 
give sufficient consideration to their ideas and 
points of view. We must keep forever before 
us the fundamental truth expressed by Edmund 
Burke in his speech on conciliation with the 
American colonies—“There are crises in the 
fortunes of all, when those who are too weak 
to contribute to our prosperity may be strong 
enough to complete our ruin.” 


In the chapter on foreign policy, the au- 
thors say that our main foe is “not the Russian 
nation (still less the Russian people), for 
coexistence with a Russian nation, even a 
nation organized along Soviet lines, is per- 
fectly possible under a rational government 
that is not committed to the communization 
of the world by any and all means. . . It is 
the combination of irrational dogma and na- 
tional power that is really the mortal enemy. 
This combination has its peak in the Kremlin 
gang. Stalin, the Politburo, and a few hun- 
dred other men, armed with the might of 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and their junior 
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partners in Asia are the mortal enemies of of Unreason. Along this line, at any rate, 
the free world. As they are determined to lies the possibility of evolving a Great Policy 
destroy it, so must it determine to be rid of and of assuring great political victories in 
them.” foreign affairs; and some such major effort 
In the final pages of the book, after ex- may well be required of us by the very nature 
pressing the point of view that we cannot be of history's present challenge. For we face 
satisfied with a foreign policy that is de- not just a gang of villains but a system of evil 
fensive, but that we must seek creative and ideas, and these can be defeated only if we 
constructive ways of advancing the universal keep our own system of ideas more powerful 
truths and principles for which America stands, ang more relevant to the real problems of man- 
the authors suggest that ‘there are very good kind.” 
national reasons to extend our own internal 


free-trade area to certain nations that may be : é ‘ : 
ai ; view is to stimulate the desire to read the 
willing to reciprocate. . . . So we should add 


to our classical goals this new one, of extend- book itself, rather than to try to present its 
ing the area of our economic freedom, inter- highlights. U. S. A. the Permanent Revolu- 
mixing our people, our blood, and our methods tion is worthy of reading and re-reading by 
with those of other nations. This, indeed, is millions of persons whose judgment and sup- 
what we always used to do, though it is hard port is vital in this dawning period of 
to remember, looking backward from the Age Armageddon. 


Perhaps the ultimate purpose of a book re- 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL. Seventh Edition. By Erwin Haskell Schell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1950. 296 pages. $3.50. As in the past, the present edition 
of this widely-used handbook concentrates on line-executive techniques for increasing and 
furthering human productivity. However, new case problems and accompanying discussion 
questions have been added, and the final bibliographical chapter has been completely revised to 
include the latest selected references. In addition, a chapter dealing with the “Techniques of 
Executive Improvement” is included. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION: What Management Is Doing. Prepared by Horton Heath for Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., One East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1951. 37 pages. $1.00. 
Summarizes what companies are doing as a result of the national emergency to obtain govern- 
ment contracts, to convert existing facilities to defense production, meet manpower shortages, 
safeguard plant security, and otherwise adapt their operations to emergency conditions. 


POLICY FORMULATION AND ADMINISTRATION: A Casebook of Top-Management Problems in 
Business. By George Albert Smith, Jr. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1951. 653 pages. 
$7.35. This book contains 30 cases selected from a somewhat larger number now being used at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration in a course known as “Administra- 
tive Policy,” a required course in the University’s two-year program leading to the degree of 
Master in Business Administration. Each case is a description of an actual company as of the 
time the case was written, with information about the company's competitive position, historical 
background, products, production, marketing, and organization plan, followed by a statement 
of a special problem calling for a top-level executive decision. The author's introduction ex- 
plains how the cases can be used profitably for group discussion and assignment purposes in 
executive training. 
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DEFENSE WITHOUT INFLATION. By Albert G. Hart. The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 
Soreet, New York 18, N. Y. 1951. 186 pages. $2.00. This report outlines what is ahead in 
the period of rapid rearmament and also for the longer pull. In the first eight chapters, Mr. 
Hart analyzes the main factors involved in paying for our large defense program without 
endangering our civilian economy through ruinous inflation. Following this, the Committee on 
Economic Stabilization (composed of John Maurice Clark, Theodore W. Schultz, Arthur 
Smithies, and Donald H. Wallace) presents its conclusions and recommendations for the future. 
The Committee maintains that adequate national defense and higher living standards are both 
within the realm of possibility if Americans are willing to accept a realistic program involving 
personal sacrifices and reduced consumption in the initial stages of rearmament. The chief 
immediate needs, the economists hold, are pay-as-you-go taxation, limitation of bank credit 
(with a rise in the interest rate on government debt, if necessary), and a truce on customary 
contests of bargaining power and pressure among interest groups. 


COSTS, BUDGETING AND ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: Proceedings of the First Annual 
Conference on Industrial Research, Sponsored by the Department of Industrial Engineering, 
Columbia University. David Bendel Hertz, Editor; Albert H. Rubenstein, Assistant Editor. 
King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York, 1951. 261 pages. $4.50. 
A notable collection of papers on trends and problems in the planning and administration of 
industrial research, by a distinguished group of authorities in the field. 


YOUR CREATIVE POWER: How to Use Imagination. By Alex Oshorn. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1950. 375 pages. $3.00. Sets forth the salient principles of idea-stimulation and 
suggests a number of helpful mental exercises to get into the habit of applying imaginativeness 
to one’s everyday activities. The author, who is the “Osborn” of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborn, has illustrated his points with hundreds of interesting case examples of inventions, 
product improvements, advertising appeals and new enterprises which have emerged from the 
kind of creative thinking he discusses here. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. Third Edition. Planned and edited by John 
George Glover and William Bouck Cornell. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 1121 pages. 
$8.00. The third edition of this work, which presents anthoritative analyses of 41 major 
American industries, has been brought fully up to date. Additional chapters have been included, 
covering industries of particular significance in our national economy; new products and 
processes have been described; and statistics have been revised to reflect recent trends and 
experience. Individual chapters have been prepared by leading spokesmen-experts of the 
industries covered. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND POLICIES OF THE SOUTH. By Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951. 464 pages. $5.50. On the basis of extensive 
research recently carried out for the National Planning Association's Committee of the South, 
the authors analyze all aspects of the southern economy in detail and present much informative 
data on its natural resources, banking, public finance, population, farming, labor, wages, manu- 
facturing, etc. The structure of the southern economy is traced, and the economic changes of 
the past two decades are described. Against this factual background, the authors discuss 
policies for the utilization of natural resources, control of major crops, industrialization, and 
other basic problems. , 


INFLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1940-1948. By Lester V. Chandler. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 402 pages. $6.00. A detailed study, by a financial authority, of the process 
of inflation during a period covering the prewar, war, and postwar years—a cycle that today 
appears to be in the making once more. Emphasis is placed on fiscal and monetary policies, 
but much attention is given to other principal factors affecting timing and extent of the 
inflation—such as the behavior of real output; controls over prices, wages, and the production 
of goods and services; private controversies over income distribution; wartime accumulation of 
a backlog of demand for output; and foreign conditions that affected that demand for our 


exports. The study was made possible by a grant from the Merrill Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Economic Knowledge. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYED MANPOWER: A Check List of Company Practice. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Department of Economics. and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., 1951. 58 pages. $1.00. A revision of a report first issued in World War II, 
this study analyzes the manpower problems facing American industry in the present national 
emergency and presents a series of recommendations for more effective management planning 
and union-management cooperation, based upon surveys of hundreds of plants during the last 
war and close observation of developments in industry since then. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS: A Handbook of Applied Personnel Practices in Cleveland, 
1951. The Associated Industries of Cleveland, 805 NBC Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1951. 
100 pages. $5.00. Details current personnel practices in 302 companies in greater Cleveland, 
an area which is considered generally representative of industry throughout the United States. 
Topics covered range from such broad subjects as wage and salary ranges, hours of work, 
pension coverage and union-management relations to company practices with regard to smok- 
ing at work, personal telephone calls, penalties for tardiness, etc. Personnel practices with 
regard to almost every condition of the employment relationship are covered. 


ROLE-PLAYING IN ACTION. By Chris Argyris. Bulletin No. 16, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1951. 22 pages. 15 
cents. (Gratis to New York State residents.) A report on the use of role-playing in teaching 
human relations skills, particularly in supervisory training. The author discusses the philosophy 
behind role-playing, when to use the technique, preparing for and carrying out the skit, helping 
the group observe correctly, evaluating the technique, and overcoming resistance to training. 
Also included is a practical check list of do’s and don'ts in role-playing. 


EYES IN INDUSTRY: A Comprehensive Book on Eyesight Written for Industrial Workers. 
By D. A. Campbell, W. J. B. Riddell, and A. S. MacNalty. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
New York, 1951. 234 pages. $6.50. This simplified text on ophthalmology will be of interest 
to the industrial physician and nurse and, inasmuch as the authors have used layman’s language 
wherever possible, it will also be of practical use to safety engineers and production managers. 
Covers the physiology of the eye, visual hazards in industry and their prevention, the treatment 
of industrial eye injuries, the psychology of sight, visual requirements in industry, problems of 
illumination in special trades, aids to vision, and other related subjects. 


JOB EVALUATION IN INSURANCE COMPANIES. By William R. Spriegel and Elizabeth Lanham. 
Personnel Study No. 1, Bureau of Business Research, College of Business Administration, The 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, 1950. 77 pages. $1.00. Reports on the procedures 
and practices followed by insurance companies in installing programs of job evaluation, based 
on a survey of 66 companies. Types of plans in use, methods of making the installation, 
measures taken to insure employee and supervisory acceptance, and procedures followed for 
maintaining the job evaluation program are discussed. 


THE BASIC ABILITIES SYSTEM OF JOB EVALUATION. By Ralph W. Ells. Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc., 1951. 91 pages. 
$1.15. Describes the “basic abilities’ system, developed by Mr. Ells and in use in a number 
of prominent companies, which differs from the standard job evaluation systems primarily in 
its selection of the rating factors that are used in the ranking, classifying and grading of jobs. 
The method detailed here is similar in theory to the rank-order and classification methods, 


except that the duties, responsibilities and working conditions are reduced to factors common 
to all jobs. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1951. 204 pages. $1.25. Provides 
up-to-date information concerning the various systems now in use in various countries and 
industries for “payment by results’—or the direct linking of earnings to output. Describes 
the procedures used and the methods whereby they are introduced and applied; the extent 
to which they are in use; their effects on output and workers’ earnings; their advantages and 
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disadvantages; and the various provisions which have been found necessary to safeguard the 
interests of employers and workers. Systems covered include the piece-work system; the standard 
hour system; the systems named for Halsey, Rowan, Barth, Bedaux, Taylor, Merrick, Gantt, 
and Emerson; and others. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POSITIONS AND PERSONNEL: A Survey of Characteristics of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Officials and Union Officials. Mimeographed Release 1, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., 1950. 67 pages. Single 
copies, gratis. Based upon extensive surveys conducted among both employer and employee 
representatives engaged in the practice of industrial relations, this excellent study presents data 
on the specific functions performed by those presently occupying positions in manpower man- 
agement as of the period from January to March, 1948. Duties, age, hours worked, education, 
experience, salaries, college courses considered worthwhile, and courses taken are reported 
in detail. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONTRACT PROVISIONS—1949-50: Prevalence and Characteristics of 
Selected Collective Bargaining Clauses. Bulletin 1022, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1951. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 36 pages. 25 cents. 
Based upon analysis of a wide variety of labor contracts, this report discusses the prevalence 
and characteristics of contract provisions covering nine important subjects of bargaining: 
arbitration, paid vacations, dismissal pay, sickness and accident benefits, union security, safety, 
general wage adjustments, employer unit in collective bargaining, and paid holidays. Sample 
clauses are included. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


OFFICE PLANNING AND LAYOUT. A Report Prepared for Metropolitan Group Policyholders by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 1950. 31 
pages. A step-by-step guide to the selection, planning and utilization of office space for both 
large and small companies. Space standards for desks, files, passage areas, etc., are presented 
together with suggestions for drawing preliminary layouts and using templates. Also discusses 
such factors as lighting, heating and ventilation, acoustics, and decoration. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1950 ANNUAL AND SPECIAL CONFERENCES OF THE LIFE OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. Life Office Management Association, 110 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., 1951. 522 pages. More than 50 papers on various aspects of office management, includ- 
ing problems of office personnel administration, training, methods and procedures simplification, 
use and maintenance of office equipment, and other related subjects. 


PRODUCTION AND MATERIALS HANDLING 


MATERIALS HANDLING CASE BOOK. Edited by Lewis K. Urquhart and Carroll W. Boyce. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951. 440 pages (8'4” x 11”). $8.00. This valuable 
source of materials-handling ideas presents selected articles of lasting interest from the pages 
of Factory Management and Maintenance. Subject matter of case studies presented ranges 
from materials handling in receiving and shipping, machine lines, production, and finishing 
operations, to materials handling on assembly lines, in packaging, storage, and out in the 
yard. Each case study is fully indexed by kind of equipment used, kind of product handled, 
and company name. 
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PLANT LAYOUT: Planning and Practice. By Randolph W. Mallick and Armand T. Gaudreau. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. 391 pages. $7.50. This comprehensive and 
authoritative book presents practical step-by-step guidance for laying out entire plants and 
modernizing existing layouts. Throughout, the authors stress conservation of space, profitable 
use of plant services and scientific analysis of materials handling. Treated in detail are such 
subjects as: principles and practice of planning, designing and presenting plant layout projects; 
designing of production and assembly lines, receiving and storage areas, dispatch stations and 
toolrooms, service facilities and office space. In addition, they present much useful material 
for estimating capital outlays for plant and equipment, computing operating costs and projected 
savings, and presenting proposals to management for approval. 


PLANT LAYOUT: Developing and Improving Manufacturing Plants. By John A. Shubin and 
Huxley Madeheim. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 433 pages. $7.35. Devoted to the 
problems entailed in creating additional output capacity, modifying existing facilities to produce 
new or redesigned products, or planning the physical establishment of an enterprise from 
“scratch.” Such related considerations as economic change and growth, the characteristics of 
industrial processes, plant location, product design, technological advance, and equipment 
replacement problems are integrated in the subject matter. Numerous diagrams, photographs 
and cases have been selected to illustrate the wide applications of the principles and practices 
discussed. 


MODERN METHODS OF MATERIALS HANDLING. By The Material Handling Institute, Inc. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 248 pages. $5.50. This profusely illustrated manual describes 
and pictures the application of up-to-date machinery, equipment and methods to a broad 
variety of materials-handling problems. The problems and their solutions are taken from actual 
company case experiences. 


MATERIALS HANDBOOK: An Encyclopedia for Purchasing Agents, Engineers, Executives, and Fore- 
men. Seventh edition. By George S. Brady. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951. 
913 pages. $8.50. This handbook provides practical data on approximately 9,000 materials— 
metals, alloys, refractories, abrasives, woods, and many others—-with descriptions of their chief 


characteristics, comparative data, sources, substitutes, adulterants, and uses for each, as well 
as other facts which will be of practical interest to purchasing agents, engineers, production 
executives, and others. Also covers patented and trade-name materials and certain processed 
materials which constitute the raw materials of some industries. Part II of the book presents 
basic information on the economic geography of resources, weights, measurements, physical 
comparisons, etc., of the various materials, enabling the purchasing agent not only to see the 
administrative “how™ of buying materials, but also to understand the “why” in fundamental, 
clear terms. 


MARKETING 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS FOR THE 50's. Published by the editors of Modern Industry, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1951. 140 pages, spiral bound. $2.50. Based on the “bull’s-eye” 
concept (i.e., that 12 per cent of the nation's plants are responsible for 79.1 per cent of the 
nation’s dollar value added), this book is divided into three statistical sections: The first section 
breaks down the U. S. market into 90 major marketing areas, analyzing the 20 major industrial 
classifications by bull’s-eye plants and other plants. The dollar value added for each area and 
variations from 1939 are also shown. The second section contains a complete listing of 
counties and states with their bull’s-eye plants and dollar value added figures. Section three 
is a foldout chart showing the 90 key marketing areas, broken down by number of bull's-eye 
plants in each industrial classification, side by side for ready comparison. Much of the data 
was specially prepared for Modern Industry by the U. S. Census Bureau. 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX. 1951 Edition. Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 1404 
Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 1, Canada, 1951. 1106 pages. $7.50. Designed to provide 
buyers and sellers throughout the world with an authoritative directory of all products manu- 
factured in Canada and the names of the firms making them. This edition includes the follow- 
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ing teatures: an alphabetical directory of approximately 10,000 Canadian manufacturers with 
addresses, branches, export representatives, trade marks and brands; a directory of Canadian 
manufacturers, classified according to the products made; a directory of exporters of agricultural 
produce and allied lines; an export section giving details of government services and other 
export information; and an alphabetical list in French of the headings in the classified section 
with parallel English. 


HOW TO USE YOUR SELLING POWER. By Walter Horvath. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951 
199 pages. $3.95. Based on the experiences of top salesmen, this book presents some practical 
pointers on sales psychology and strategy. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


THE NATURE AND TAX TREATMENT OF CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES. By Lawrence H. Seltzer, with the 
assistance of Selma F. Goldsmith and M. Slade Kendrick. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., 1951. 554 pages. $7.50. With present 
tax rates, many business men believe that the only way left to make a fortune is through 
capital gains. But just what are capital gains and how do they differ from ordinary income 
in a legal sense? What steps are taxpayers taking in order that they may report profits as 
capital gains rather than as ordinary income? These and many related questions are discussed 
in this new study of an important tax question. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON CORPORATE MERGERS. By J. Keith Butters, John Lintner, and William 
L. Cary, assisted by Powell Niland, Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass., 1951. 364 pages. $4.25. 
Taxation has been churged with encouraging industrial concentration and limiting competition. 
This study was undertaken to determine the validity of these contentions. Because of its 
general treatment of the subject of corporate mergers, however, it will be of interest to many 
who are not directly concerned with tax problems. The authors discuss both liquidity and 


valuation considerations of the estate tax, income tax, capital gains tax, and Section 102; gifts 
before death, public sale of stock, and other alternatives to sale or merger; the relative impor- 
tance of tax and non-tax motivations for the sale of a company or its purchase; the recent 
merger movement compared with earlier merger movements; and the effect of taxes on the legal 
form of transactions. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1951. 
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AMA CONFERENCE ON 


Financial Management Problems 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY 
NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 


The Financial Climate Is Changing! 


The increasing pressure on business management to attune its 
policies to rapid changes throughout the economy is nowhere more 
acutely felt than by the company finance officer. For in the coming 
year he must make decisions which are bound to have an immediate 
and critical effect upon his company’s financial position for some 
time to come. 


This meeting of the Finance Division is being planned -to keep 
the financial officer apprised of developments that inevitably must 
affect his company’s ultimate profits—and his day-to-day responsi- 
bilities for contributing to them. 


AMONG THE TOPICS 
BUILDING A COMPETENT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


' THE ROLE AND STATUS OF THE FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
TODAY 


CRITERIA OF GOOD FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT UNDER 
CURRENT. CONDITIONS 


COMPANY OBJECTIVES AND THE REVENUE ACT OF 1951 


CRITERIA OF GOOD INVENTORY MANAGEMENT UNDER 
CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Make your plans now to attend this Conference eid to hear 
top-ranking authorities analyze the key problems that will 
confront financial management in the critical months ahead. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
_ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18,,N. Y. 
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